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Fires At Valley Forge 


by Barrett H. Clark 


Characters 
THE SPEAKER. 
THe Corporat (O'MALLEY), in his 
early thirties. 
Epuramm Coates 
JOSEPH JONES | thirteen to 


WiuuaM Evans 
Bren HouipEN 
An Arner, JAMES Monroe. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

An ORDERLY. 

SettTine: An outpost in the woods near 
Valley Forge, early on a cold evening 
during the winter of 1778-79. 

At Rise: The action begins with the 
notes of a far-off bugle. A phonograph 
record may be used, or a real bugle, 
provided the sound comes as though 
from some distance away. This is fol- 
lowed by the entrance of the SPEAKER, 
who may either read his lines from a 
book or recite them. 


sixteen years old. 


SPEAKER: Here is our place of action: a 
bare stage, as you see; no painted 
scenery, no colored lights, no fancy 
costumes. The story we are to act out 
before you needs no such trappings, 
and the author of it asks me to say 
that if you listen to the words our 
players speak, you can readily imag- 
ine what goes on, where our scene is 
laid, and why we offer it to you. You 
can see with your mind’s eye the 
most vivid scene when it is described 
by a novelist in a book; and you can 
just as easily_imagine on this plat- 
form the wintry background against 
which the players will act out this 
short episode. Everywhere about me 
is deep snow, which has drifted here 
and there, and behind me tall maples 
and firs and beeches. Over there — 
(Points upstage, left) just in front of a 
tall maple tree, a man crouches, try- 
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ing to start a fire under a small pile of 
branches. (Enter the CorPORAL, on 
the cue “‘tall maple,” his coat collar 
turned up, blowing on his hands. He 
carries an old-fashioned musket, which 
he lays against a chair.) The chair will 
suggest a small embankment of snow, 
a poor attempt to break the force of 
a biting north wind. That rag tied 
about his head is the only thing he 
can find to use for a hat, and the rags 
wrapped round his bleeding feet are 
what he calls his boots. Behind me, 
stretching as far as you can see, and 
much farther, are trees, spreading 
maples mostly, with scales of ice 
coating their trunks. The deep snow 
has drifted here and there, almost 
covering up the rail fences of a once 
flourishing farm, now abandoned. If 
you listen you can hear the wind. — 
We are in eastern Pennsylvania, 
among rolling hills, and the time of 
day is just after sunset. A few streaks 
of deep red and purple may still be 
seen over there. That is the West. — 
The man you see is a soldier. (The 
SPEAKER retires just off stage, but 
facing the stage in view of the audience. 
The Corporat, having succeeded in 
starting his fire, picks up his musket 
wearily, as the SPEAKER recites his last 
lines. He paces painfully a few steps, 
then back again, occasionally blowing 
on his bare hands and stamping his 
feet. The Corpora turns to listen, 
then resumes his sentry-duty. After a 
moment he stops suddenly and looks 
off stage. Grips his musket, pauses, 
then speaks out gruffly, with an Irish 
accent.) 

Corpora: Who goes there? Who goes 
there, I say? (Pause. A second later 


enter a Boy of thirteen or fourteen, 
carrying on his shoulder a staff with a 
rather large bundle tied to the end of tt.) 

Ernram: Don’t shoot, man! I have no 
firearms! 

Corpora: Stand where you are, then. 

Epuraim (Stopping): I am, sir. 

CorporaL (Aiming musket at him): 
Not another step, I’m tellin’ ye! 

Eruraimm: Where am I? Was that a 
bugle I heard? — Who are you? 

Corporat: That’s neither here nor 
there, lad. Give your name and 
business and be quick about it. Hey! 
Are there more of ye then? (He raises 
his musket again as he sees three other 
Boys peering at him behind Ernra.) 
Halt, every mother’s son of ye! Are 
any of ye armed? Stand forth now, 
and be quick about it. (The three 
other boys, Ben Houpen, JosEPH 
Jonsps, and WiiL1AM Evans, advance 
uncertainly. Each of them also has a 
staff with a bundle attached to it. They 
all look tired.) 

Ben: Who is this fellow, lads? Some 
hunter, I’ll be bound — 

Corpora: Hunter, your granny! I’m 
Corporal O’Malley of the Continen- 
tal Army, a six months’ volunteer 
whose time has been up these four 
months past. 

BEn (Older than the others and surer of 
himself): That’s what they all say. 
It’s a fine excuse for deserters. 

CorporaL (Advancing toward Bern): 
Ye'll keep a civil tongue in yer 
mouth, you. I tell ye I’d do right to 
be in me home this instant settin’ 
before me own kitchen fire — Brr! 
(Shivers.) 

JosEePH: Surely he’s a soldier, lads. 
Tell me, where are we, sir? 
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CorporaL: Ye’re strangers in these 
parts, are ye? Well, this magnificent 
blooming garden, this warm and 
pleasant spot is known hereabout 
as Valley Forge! 

JospPH: Valley Forge! This — Valley 
Forge! 

Wiu1am: But where is the Army? 

Epuraim: Where is the camp? 

Ben: This looks like no camp to me! 

CorPoRAL: Enough, lads! Stand back! 
Line up now, and answer me ques- 
tions. You (Pointing to Epu- 
RAIM.) What’s yer name, where do 
ye come from, and what’s yer busi- 
ness here? 

Ben: Say nothing, Eph! Don’t answer! 
Let us be on our way. 

Epurarm: I’m tired, Ben! (70 Corpo- 
RAL) Ephraim Coates is my name, 
and I live on a farm near Norristown, 
way over yonder! We’ve been plow- 
ing through this snow for the better 
part of two days and nights. 

CorporRAL: It’s maybe spies ye are ? 

JosEPH: I am Farmer Jones’ youngest 
lad, and I live on the Philadelphia 
Turnpike near the Coates farm, — 
My name is Joseph Jones, 

Ben: Why should we tell this fellow 
who we are? He may be a spy himself. 
What affair is it of his? How do we 
know he tells the truth? This can’t 
be Valley Forge! Where are the drill- 
ing soldiers, the tents, the uniforms? 

Corpora (Advances toward him, prod- 
ding him with the tip of his musket): 
Young Master Impertinence, I'll 
learn ye manners if I have to beat 
them into ye! If you'll keep yer 
mouth closed and listen a minute, 
yell hear the men drillin’ up there 

—— (Silence, then distant note of bu- 











gle.) It’s that new Dutchman, Baron 

Steuben. He don’t know a word of 

any Christian language, but he’s a 

great drillmaster: he’d drill the pants 

off every man in camp if they had 
any pants at all to their backs. — 

(Boys laugh.) As for me own uni- 

form, if you'll look careful 

(Points to his coat.) You'll find a bit 

of a patch of faded blue on me 

somewhere. That’s what’s left of me 
fine military coat. If it’s grand uni- 
forms you'd be seein’, off with ye 
this instant to Philadelphia town 
and gape at the red-coated dandies 
of General Howe’s army. We’re rale 
soldiers here, and if our style don’t 
suit ye, git out of here, or I’ll warm 
yer backsides for ye! 

Bren (Laughing good-naturedly): This 
fellow’s a Patriot, and an American, 
wouldn’t you know by the way he 
talks? — Corporal, accept my apolo- 
gies. 

CorporaL: I will, then, for ye’re a 
fine-spirited lad. So, who may ye 
be, and where d’ye come from now? 

Ben: I’m Ben Holden; I was born in 
Bucks County, yonder, and I’m ap- 
prenticed to a~printer in Philadel- 
phia. Dr. Franklin himself gave me 
his blessing. 

CorporaL: Ye don’t tell me! Dr. 
Franklin! My gal Nancy always 
reads me “Poor Richard’s Almanac” 
every night at home on me farm. 
I’m not much of a reader myself. 
Makes me sleepy, ye know. 

Wii: And I’m William Evans. I 
live along the Delaware, near Tren- 
ton, and my father’s a bootmaker. 

Corporat (Looks at his own “‘boots,” 

then at W1i1.1AM’s): A bootmaker, is 
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it? Glory be, I’ve clean forgot what a 
boot looks like. Will you let me see 
now what you’ve got on? (WILLIAM 
lifts up his boot and the CorPoRAL 
admires it, measures it, then shakes 
his head.) No, I thank ye kindly, it’s 
too small for the likes of me, but I’ve 
a friend could use them boots — or 
maybe one of them, and one’s better 
than none at all, I’m thinkin’. 

Epxrarm: Well, if you’re satisfied we’re 
not spies, may we warm ourselves by 
your fire? (Other Boys move across to 
fire as he speaks.) 

Corpora.: Ye’re welcome to it. There’s 
plenty of wood hereabouts: it’s not 
that we’re worryin’ about, it’s the 
grub. So make yerselves comfortable. 
(The four Boys and CorporaL 


gather round the fire.) And what may 
ye have in them bags ye’re carryin’? 
Wiiuuam: These be gifts for our friends 


here, and for my Pa. (WILLIAM unties 
his bundle, and the other Boys lay 
their staffs and bundles on the snow. 
In pantomime they clear away snow 
before the fire. The wind blows, and the 
Boys show by gestures that they feel it.) 
Woo-oh! The sun’s gone down now! 

CorporaL: Sure it’s the coldest Febru- 
ary I’ve ever seen. (Jo Josepn) Is 
yer Da here, lad? And who may he 
be? 

JosePpH: Lawrence Jones,—he was 
Private Lawrence Jones last time we 
had word from him, and that was 
months ago. I’ve brought food here 
for him; my Ma cooked it — and a 
shawl, too — (Brings forth a large 
knitted shawl and a few other things — 
simply paper packages, except the 
bread) — she made this, and I’ve got 
a personal message. I want to see 


him, sir. 

Corpora: Lawrence Jones, lad? What 
regiment did ye say ——? No— 
wait (Pause) Oh! (Josepu is 
anxious.) Lawrence — was he a short 
fellow? With a bit of a limp? — Ay 
— I remember — ye poor lad — I'm 
that sorry for ye —— (Pause) 
Larry Jones was a brave man —— 

JosEPH: Was a brave man, Corporal? 
What do you mean? 

Corporat: Ye’ve heard, I'll warrant, 
that life in this camp is hard. Some 
of us live in huts here, if we’re lucky 
enough to get huts; and we’ve no 
uniforms, and the food ain’t hardly 
fit for beasts. The General told the 
honorable gentlemen of Congress 
there was three thousand of us here 
unfit for duty, because we’re “bare- 
foot, and otherwise naked,” but much 
good his tellin’ °em did. There’s been 
sickness — and death, lad — for lots 
of us. 

JosupPu: But what about my Pa, sir? 

Corporat: Yer Da— well, yer Da 
took sick and — he passed on like so 
many others— these two months 
ago. I’m sorry, lad; and sorry for yer 
Ma, Glory be! 

JosepH (Dazed): I—I don’t know 
what I can tell my Ma when I go 
home — I don’t know! She’s been ex- 
pecting him now for a long while; his 
enlistment time was up before Christ- 
mas and we thought he’d be home 
then. 

Corpora (With a note of resentment): 
My enlistment time’s up too, I’m 
tellin’ ye, and a lot of others here 
want to go back to their families 
and farms! But you can’t fight a war 
without soldiers, and soldiers back 





home don’t make an army. Some- 
times J’m not so sure that anyone in 
these Colonies (besides myself and 
General Washington, mind ye!) wants 
this Liberty we’re fightin’ for! And 
I’m sometimes tempted —I might 
— (Confidentially) I say I might — 
pay a bit of a visit — just to see my 
old woman and the younguns, and 
set the farm to rights —I might, 
but I ain’t sayin’ —— 

Ben (Opening his sack, showing actual 
paper-wrapped objects, then looking 
at CorPoRAL): You say your name is 
O’Malley ? 

Corporat (Ignoring this and peering 
into the sack): Bread! Fresh white 
bread! May I take just a squint at it? 

Ben: I knew a Farmer O’Malley down 
our way, but he was young. 

Corpora: I’m thirty-two, boy, but 
I’m thinkin’ I look fifty now. (Look- 
ing well at Ben.) Hey! Don’t I know 
you —ain’t you that bold Jad of 
Holden’s that was always after 
stealin’ me apples in the good days 
before the war! 

Ben: Why —then you are Farmer 
O’Malley! Here — (Offering bread, a 
real loaf) this loaf was baked by your 
Missus, so it’s yours by rights. 

Corpora. (Eats a little from loaf): Mine! 
Glory be! And how is my Missus, 
and Nancy, and Molly, and Mickey, 
and Katie and the baby? Tell me 
now, and don’t keep me on pins and 
needles! 

Ben: I saw them all and talked with 
them — ’twas only three days ago. 
They’re all in the best of health. 

Corporat: Do they get on proper 
without me? Have they enough to 
eat, is it? Do they need me home, 
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and do they miss me at all? 

Wi.uuaM: Give the lad time to answer. 

Ben: Your Missus begged us to say 
that you’re to remain here with the 
General so long as he needs you, only 
she wants you back home at once! 

CorporAL: She’s in trouble, do ye say? 

Epuraim: No more than the rest of us, 
but she knows they need you in the 
army, so don’t bother your head 
about anything else. There are men 
and women in our part — Tories 
and Loyalists — that want you to 
stop fighting; they say the Colonies 
can never win; that Howe and his 
army can lick you. 

Corporat: Then why don’t they try it? 
Lick us, is it? (Grips his musket.) 
Wuuam: The British army is waiting 
for spring to come; it’s that they 
don’t want to soil their grand uni- 

forms, I reckon! 

Corporal (Having eaten more bread, 
turns to the Boys): And what other 
grand food have ye got maybe in 
them fine sacks of yours? 

Ben: Come now, Corporal, we are here 
on more important business. It’s 
getting cold and dark and we have a 
message for the General. 

Corporat: ‘Which one d’ye mean, 
now? There’s more than one General 
here. 

Eprurarm: The head General, General 
Washington, of course. 

Corporat: His Excellency, General 
Washington. Well, he don’t see lads 
like you, so ye’d better leave yer 
things with me and I’ll send them to 
His Excellency. (He makes as though 
to gather up the sacks, but Josnru, who 
has stood silently by, goes up to him.) 

JosEPuH: Sorry, sir, but we were told 





special to deliver our message in 
person to General Washington. 

Corpora: The General is engaged — 
weighty matters of state, they say — 
writing another letter to Congress 
I'll be bound, though for the life of 
me I never could see no use of that. 
However, that’s his business; he’s an 
educated gentleman and my superior 
officer itself, and who am I to ques- 
tion his ways? 

Ben: Lead us to him, Corporal, or we’ll 
find the way ourselves. (Each of the 
Boys shoulders his staff and sack. The 
wind blows.) 

CorporaL: Well, ye are an insistent 
crew of younguns, I must say. Stop 
here a minute now! Don’t ye move, 
and I’ll see what I can do fer ye, and 
if any stranger shows himself from 
that direction — (Points right) chal- 
lenge him! (He goes out carrying his 
musket. The SPEAKER walks toward 
center and addresses the audience. A 
bugle sounds again.) 

Speaker: They are still drilling, do you 
hear? — For the good Baron Steuben 
knows that these troops are badly in 
need of discipline, and he is deter- 
mined to restore their confidence. 
(Bugle sounds.) The bugle again! If 
you look up there (Points up and 
left) you will see tiny bright spots of 
orange and red through the trees: 
those are the fires kindled by the sol- 
diers to sustain their courage when 
night comes. Over these cheery blazes 
they cook what poor food they can 
lay hands on. There is something 
cheerful about the dancing flames, 
and while few of the bedraggled 
wretches have time to think of any- 
thing but food and clothing and boots, 
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when they gather about their biv- 
ouacs they feel just a little as though 
they were at home. Many of them at 
this hour of the evening picture to 
themselves their families gathered 
round huge open fireplaces, in broad 
low-ceilinged kitchens. The smoke 
from these campfires in the forest 
rises through tall trees; you can al- 
most smell the burning logs — apple- 
wood, maple, fir.— Our friend the 
Corporal has sent word to one of the 
aides of General Washington, and 
he will be with us shortly. The Cor- 
poral, you will notice, realizes that he 
is in the presence of a commissioned 
officer and when he re-enters he 
stands stiffly at attention — over 
there. (As a youthful A1nr enters and 
looks at the Boys, the SPEAKER goes 
back to his former position downstage 
right.) 

Arne: Well, Corporal, are these the 
lads? (Boys stand at attention, and in- 
spect the AIDE.) 

Epuraim: Yes, your honor. 

A1pE: Major, lads, Major Monroe, Aide 
to General Washington. 

Witu1am: We came here, sir — well, 
sir — we thought you might want to 
know — that is, sir, to bring words 
of cheer to some of the men, and the 
father of this lad, Joseph Jones. — 
And here (He and the other Bors show 
their sacks) we have some food and a 
few clothes 

Awe (Interested): Food, lads? Did you 
say food? ' 

Ben: Ay, sir, fresh baked bread. (AIDE 
nods his satisfaction.) And cinnamon 
buns, some bacon, and an English 
plum pudding —— 

Awe (Mock serious): English? 








you 


IDE 
non 


lish 





pudding. 

Are: Let that pass, for I doubt if I 
could resist the temptation to eat 
even the most English of English 
plum puddings. 

WiLuuaM (Just touching sacks, but show- 
ing nothing): And here, sir, are 
stockings —— 

Eruraim: And boots. 

Ben: And a jacket. (The Aine is inter- 
ested, and a little amused. Starting to 
take one of the sacks.) 

Arne: The Corporal will take these bags 
to Headquarters and the Quarter- 
master will see to the distribution of 
the food and clothing 

Wituiam: Your pardon, sir, but my 
Ma said I was to convey these direct 
to the General — er —to His Ex- 
cellency, — to General Washington 
in person; together with our message. 

Ame: But I am the General’s Aide, 
lads, and His Excellency is unusually 
busy 

Bren: Ay, we know: his letter to the 
Congress, but my Pa says, — beg- 
ging your pardon, — that Congress is 
a pack of fatheads that pay no at- 
tention to those fine letters the 
General writes —— 

Awe (Smiles): That is a matter which 
only His Excellency may judge. 
Now, if you will permit me I shall 
take these things to — well, I prom- 
ise to convey them direct to His Ex- 
cellency, and if you will speak the 
message to me I will undertake to 
deliver it verbatim 

Wim: How is that, sir — ver ? 

Are (Smiles): “Word for word.” A 
Latin expression. 

Brn: Well, I have the message, but I 














Ben: Your pardon, sir, American plum 





don’t feel I can give it to anyone else. 
So if you don’t mind, I’d rather tell 
as much of it as I can recall to His 
Excellency. 

Aine: This is most irregular. The 
Commander-in-Chief has a thousand 
things to attend to. — However 
(Smiles and starts to left), I will see 
what can be done — (Boys eagerly 
exclaim) but mind you, I promise 
nothing. (He turns and goes out.) 

Wiuram: Think ye he’ll come here? 

Ben: No doubt he will. 

JosePH: What should we do? Stand 
stiff like this? 

Epnraim: My knees are trembling. 
They say the General is seven foot 
tall. 

WiuuaM: Surely he will have a fine 
uniform? 

Epxuraim: I saw a likeness of him one 
time, with a great sword, and gold 
braid, and he was riding on a grand 
white horse. 

Ben. He’ll have no white horse here, 
and I'll warrant even his uniform 
will need mending. (The Boys spruce 
up somewhat, and use their staffs to 
present arms, as though they were mus- 
kets. The Corporat pokes the fire. He, 
too, 1s impressed by the solemnity of 
the occasion, and adjusts his “‘hat.’’) 

Corpora: He may come, me lads, and 
then again he mayn’t, but if he does, 
I warn you one thing: If ye dare 
open yer mouths or let out a peep 
about me and me personal troubles, 
and me short rations, and me time 
bein’ up, and wantin’ to go home — 
which I don’t! — I'll break yer bless- 
ed necks fer ye. Attention! Here 
comes someone. (THry all stand at 

attention. Bugle call in the distance.) 


SPEAKER (Standing out again): The 
Headquarters of the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Continental Army 
stands not far off through the wood, 
covered with snow. Just before that 
bugle call you heard, the General 
left Headquarters accompanied by 
his Aide, and made his way through 
the woods. Look for an instant at the 
high trees, swaying in the night 
wind, and the twinkle of distant 
campfires. There are more of them 
now: the night is alive with them. I 
hear a dead branch fall. (Pause) 
Someone is coming! (The SPEAKER 
retires. Enter the Arve left, carrying 
an old-fashioned lantern. Stands at 
attention, and announces.) 

ArpE: His Excellency Genera] Wash- 
ington. (Washington, played by a ma- 
ture boy of quiet dignity, enters and 
advances a little toward center, past the 
Aine. The Boys, at rigid attention, fall 
back two or three steps; the CoRPORAL, 
upstage, is also at attention. Wasu- 
INGTON has no sword, nor hat, nor is 
he dressed in any way differently from 
that of a modern man in a plain “ busi- 
ness suit.” He is dignified, without 
being the least bit stiff. There is a touch 
of quiet dry humor in his manner at 
jirst.) 

Wasuincton: Are these the lads, 
Major? 

Arne: These are the lads, Your Excel- 
lency (Pointing to them in turn); 
Benjamin Holden, Ephraim Coates, 
William Evans, and Joseph Jones. 
Jones is the son of Private Jones, 
sharpshooter of the 27th Pennsyl- 
vania — Larry Jones, whom Your 
Excellency will remember — the one 
who 


WasHINGTON (Advancing to Josepn): 


Larry Jones? Ay — young man, you 
will convey to your mother my heart- 
felt condolences, and inform her 
that her husband — your father — 
died the death of a devoted patriot. 


JosEPpH (At attention): Y-yes, sir. 


(Hides his head in his arm. WasHING- 
TON gently takes the Boy’s staff and 
sack, and lays them on the snow. He 
then turns to the others.) 


WasHineTon: You may all take your 


ease —— (The Boys awkwardly set 
down their staffs and sacks.) And 
now, to what do I owe the honor of 
this somewhat unusual visit to our 
Headquarters? (Boys are rather em- 
barrassed.) Come, who is your spokes- 
man? (The Orners urge Ben for- 
ward.) 


Ben: I, sir, I’m Ben Holden from near 


Trenton, apprenticed to a printer in 
Philadelphia, and blessed by Dr. 
Franklin in person. These lads and I 
are loyal Americans, sir. We have 
come here with what food and cloth- 
ing we could carry — but — but I’m 
afraid it’s not much — seeing your 
great need: a jacket, some fresh 
bread (The Corporat gives a slight 
start), a pair of boots made by Willy’s 
father, a shaw] —— 


JosepH: My Mother knitted that for 


my Pa. 


Ben (To Joseru): Don’t interrupt me, 


Jo, — I cannot remember my 
speech —— 


WasuincTon: We are grateful to you, 


lads. This is bitter weather, and you 
must have come all of forty miles. 


Wim: "Twas nearer fifty, Your Ex- 


cellency; we went from farm to farm, 
sir; the Patriots begged us to bring 





other things, but this was all we 
could carry, and hard carrying it was. 

Wasuineton: And now will you do me 
the kindness of telling me why you 
wished to see me in person? 

Epuraim: Our Pas and Mas instructed 
us to make sure you got these things, 
and — and they wanted you to know 
they were that grateful to you and 
your men for fighting for them. 

Ben: You weren’t to think, because 
you didn’t hear about us, we were 
losing heart or had forgot you. And 
we wanted to tell you that the British 
in Philadelphia have no wish to 
fight —— 

WasuineTton: You amaze me. Proceed 
— tell me more 

Ben: We don’t know that for a fact, sir: 
but we've listened to their soldiers 
talk, and they prefer to dance, and 
drink, and not risk their skins in 
battle. They may be brave, sir, but 
their heart’s not in it. So they say. 
But we Americans feel differently, 
sir, and so do the farming and work- 
ing folks — the folks on our side. 

WasHINGTON: Believe me, lads, this is 
most gratifying. — You are doubt- 
less disappointed to see us here in 
rags (the front of my uniform is 
fairly presentable, but I must take 
care not to turn around!); we are 
without tents, without proper food; 
no parades, no music, no gold braid; 
true, our enemies have such things, in 
abundance, but are they winning this 
war? Not yet! True, we need sup- 
plies, and we must have them — but 
forgive this interruption: I offer my 
apologies to the young man —— 
(Indicating Ben.) You had a mes- 
sage for me? 


Ben: I’m afraid, sir, it’s gone clean out 
of my head. Besides, ’twas not so fine 
as it sounded when I was learning 
the words by myself — er — verba- 
tim. 

WasHineTon: I beg you, convey the 
idea in your own fashion. Have no 
fear. 

Ben: Well, sir, our friends and families, 
knowing you were in difficulty, 
would have you know that even the 
young and the old, and the women, 
and the lads and girls are — I can’t 
recall the words — are with you. We 
live amongst many still loyal to the 
King, and my Pa declares you ought 
to know this, and take courage. We 
tried in the autumn to send you 
horses and food but they were cap- 
tured and sold, sometimes by British 
raiders, but oftener by those that 
were born here and should, by 
rights, be helping us. We know your 
men are deserting, that they want 
news of their wives, and families, 
and farms; but we lads are trying to 
do our part, and my Ma declares I’m 
the head of our family now; and — 
and — these things — (Points to sacks 
on the gréund) they seem so little, and 
you need so much —and—I’m 
right sorry, sir, I can’t say more 

WasHineton: What you have said 
means more to me than a hundred 
wagons of food or clothing. This is 
evidence of that spirit of Liberty 
without which we cannot hope to win 
our freedom. I have sometimes de- 
spaired of our cause, and I wonder 

(His voice trails off. The Boys 
don’t interrupt him. The bugle again in 
the distance. This rouses WASHING- 
ToN. To Corpora, who has begun 





to doze.) Corporal! (CorPORAL jumps 
to attention.) You will take these 
things to Headquarters and see that 
they are divided amongst the sick ac- 
cording to the needs of each. I take 
it that you, Corporal, are partial to 
good white bread? 

Corpora: Excellency ——! (Wasz- 
INGTON extracts part of loaf which the 
Corpora. has stuffed into his clothes.) 

Ben: Your pardon, Excellency, I gave 
him that bread; it was his own Mis- 
sus that baked it. 

WasuincTon (70 Arpg): Major, under 
the circumstances we may, I think, 
dispense with the usual court martial? 

Corpora. (Saluting): Thank ye, Your 
Excellency. (Begins to pick up the 
sacks, at which Joseru runs to him 
and takes out the shawl.) 

Josepxu (Hesitating, as he stands at at- 
tention before WasuineTon): Your 
— Your Excellency, this shawl is the 
one my Ma knitted for my Pa, and 
now — now that he won’t need 
it 

Wasznineton: Proceed. 

JosEPu: I wondered, it would please my 
Ma — are you ever cold, Your Ex- 
cellency? 

WasuincTon: I am often cold, lad. 

JosePH: Then would you — would you 
oblige me by taking this for yourself? 

Wasuineton (Touched): I am indeed 
obliged to you, and to your esteemed 
Ma as well. (Takes shawl and looks at 
it carefully.) ’Tis excellently knitted. 
— If you agree not to inform Mis- 
tress Washington, I will say that Her 
Excellency could not have made a 
better one herself. (Wraps shawl 
about his neck. The Corpora stares 
at him open-mouthed. Corpora then 
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picks up the sacks and, after an at- 
tempt at a salute, marches off left. 
WASHINGTON turns to the Boys.) I 
would offer you the hospitality of 
our camp, my young friends, but this 
spot is just as warm and, I fear, 
somewhat cleaner than what you 
would find up yonder in the woods, 
so make yourselves comfortable round 
the fire. The Corporal will return di- 
rectly, I hope, but he looks somewhat 
sleepy. You will oblige me by helping 
him stand guard tonight. 

Boys (Excited): Ay, sir!— We'll be 
honored. — Indeed, we will, sir! 

Ben: Please, sir, I’ve just remembered 
my speech; I think I have it proper 
now. 

WasaincTon (A hand on his shoulder): 
You have already told me every- 
thing, — and indeed ’twas a most 
proper speech — and will you con- 
vey to your friends and families my 
gratitude, and that of the Army? — 
Now, Major, back to our drills; 
Baron Steuben will upbraid us for 
being absent so long — without his 
leave! 

Awe: I shall esteem it a pleasure to 
hear him translate his profanity into 
bad French, and wait until the in- 
terpreter turns it into improper 
English! (WasHINGTON turns to go 
out with Arpe. Wri11aM steps for- 
ward.) 

Wiuram: Sir? 

WasnineTon (70 Arne): One moment, 
Major. Yes, lad? 

Wiuram: Sir, my Pa will tell you I am 
the best shot in our part of the county, 
and I — I would like, sir, to be a sol- 
dier with you. 

Wasuineton: You are only a boy. 





Wiuuram: I’m — I’m sixteen, sir. 

WasHineton: Can that be possible? 
(Looks at him severely.) 

Wim: Well, sir, I shall be fifteen 
next June. (An ORDERLY comes in 
and stands at attention.) 

Wasuineton (Impatiently): Speak your 
message, man. 

OrpERLY: General Von Steuben’s com- 
pliments, sir, the General requests 
Your Excellency’s presence at the 
new drill; the men, he declares, are 
becoming most impatient. 

Wasuineton: My compliments to the 
General. Pray inform him that I shall 
be delayed another three minutes. 
(The OrpERLY salutes and goes out.) 

Ben: Sir, do you require a drummer 
boy? I 

JosepH: I can shoot straighter than 
Will, sir, and I really am sixteen —— 

Epruram: Would you permit me to 
shine Your Excellency’s boots ——? 
(The above three speeches are almost 
simultaneous. WASHINGTON raises one 
arm in a gesture of admonishment, and 
the Boys are silent.) 

Wasuineton: Lads — or, rather, young 
men — it is natural that you should 
wish to help us fight our good fight, 
and I shall not try to make you think 
I am displeased. This war can be won 
only if a sufficient number of us are 
determined to win it; if we think and 
feel freedom, if we give our soldiers 
the courage to see through to the 
end what they have undertaken. It is 
not my part to decide whether war 
in itself is right or wrong, though I 
am of the opinion of my old friend 
Dr. Franklin, who declared that 
there never was a good war nor a 
bad peace. I have been put in com- 
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mand of a ragged rabble of farmers, 
blacksmiths, ministers of the Gospel, 
schoolmasters, and a few gentlemen, 
like the young Marquis de La Fay- 
ette, who is at this moment catching 
his death of cold instructing a com- 
pany of soldiers how to keep step — 
with the snow three feet deep as you 
see, and a bitter wind blowing. There 
is something about us — about you 
and me, about your Pas and Mas — 
that cannot and, by Heaven, will not, 
suffer the command of any master. 
We Americans find it hard to take 
orders. It is this square-headed stub- 
bornness that has enabled us to fight 
the enemy when we had to, and re- 
treat before him when we thought 
that best; and it is the same spirit 
that, God willing, shall bring us 
victory. I can find soldiers to fight 
our battles if you at home keep on 
wanting us to win. Look at our 
campfires; they are lighted every 
night. — When you sit before your 
own fires, remember us here, or 
wherever we may be hereafter. 
Think, lads, that the flames you 
kindle are of the same essence that 
we kindle, that your flame at home is 
our flame at Valley Forge, or wher- 
ever we shall be encamped. You at 
home are even more necessary than 
we. And for these reasons, Will, and 
Ben, and Ephraim, and Joseph, I 
thank you from the bottom of my 
heart, and I accept your offer (The 
Boys are delighted), but I shall not 
take you into the army; proceed as 
you have begun, and when this war 
is over there will be, I promise you, 
much more for you to do than could 
be done at this time. War destroys! 





It is for you and your brothers and 
sisters, and your children after you, 
to make full and proper use of this 
thing we call Liberty. Possibly — 
possibly, I say, your descendants 
may find some means to settle their 
differences without killing those who 
disagree with them. — And now, my 
time is up. Young men — fellow 
soldiers — you will be gone in the 
early morning; convey my respectful 
compliments to your people, and my 
thanks, and remember that you are 
all soldiers with us in this struggle. 
(The Boys stand at attention, deeply 
moved, but utter no sound. They go 
right, find places in the snow, under 
the trees, lie down, and are soon 
asleep. The CorPoRAL returns, having 
delivered the sacks. He picks up and 
distributes the staffs among the sleep- 
ing boys; covers them up in panto- 
mime, and comes back to WaASHING- 
TON, who has been standing in a 
thoughtful attitude. WASHINGTON draws 
his shawl tight around his neck: the 
wind has risen again. The CorPORAL 
comes close to WASHINGTON and al- 
most kneels at his feet, laying his mus- 
ket on the ground. WASHINGTON is not 
surprised. He lifts him up until the 
CorporaL stands facing him, as 
WASHINGTON speaks quietly.) O’Mal- 
ley! 

CorpoRAL: Sir? 

WasuincTon: Patrick O’Malley. 

Corpora: Sir! You know my first 
name, then? 

WASHINGTON: You’re homesick, man. 

Corpora: I was, sir, God forgive me! 

WasHIncTon: You are wondering about 
your wife and family. 

Corpora.: I was, Excellency, but the 
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boys brought me grand news. 

WasuinctTon: And fresh bread, too? 

Corpora: I shouldn’t have et it, sir — 
but Glory be ! 

Wasuinoeton: Your wife baked it for 
you? 

Corpora.: I didn’t mean to, sir. 

WasHinetTon (After a short pause): 
Patrick, when were you intending 
to leave us? 

Corpora (Supplicating): Forgive me, 
sir, I was that worried! 

WasHINGTON (Severely): You are aware 
what we call that crime in the army? 

CorporAL: Yes — yes — sir. 

Wasuineton: And the penalty for it? 

Corporat: Y-yes, sir. Please, please 
don’t disgrace me! I couldn’t stand 
that. I'll never think of going away 
again! I got to worryin’ about the 
farm, and Nancy and Mickey and 
all 

Wasurneton: I have not seen my farm 
for years, either. 

Corpora.: Is your time up, Excellency? 

WasuHinctTon (With the shadow of a 
smile): It cannot be up until this 
struggle is over, and victory achieved. 
— You are a trusted sentry, Patrick; 
upon you may depend the safety of 
our camp. If you ever consider leav- 
ing us again, will you come to me, in 
person, and inform me? 

Corpora. (Taking WasHINGTON’s hand 
for a second and letting it drop): Oh, I 
will, Excellency! — For the love of 
all the saints, sir, ’'d not want a 
livin’ soul to know about me goin’ to 
desert. 

WasHINGTON (Resuming his dignity 
and severity): Corporal! 

Corporat (At attention): Your Excel- 
lency? 
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Wasurinerton: I did not hear one word 
of what you have just told me. 

Corpora. (Gratefully): Excellency, I 
will never forget one word of what 
you have just told me! (Stoops to 
pick up his musket, and shivers as 
WasHIncTon is about to go out. 
WASHINGTON notices, as CORPORAL is 
still stooping, unwinds the shawl from 
his own neck, and puts it round the 
CorPorRaL’s shoulders. The ConPORAL 
silently and proudly allows Wasu- 
INGTON to do this. WASHINGTON then 
goes out left, and the Corporat, his 
musket on his shoulder, begins pacing 
back and forth. The bugle sounds in the 
distance. As the ConPoRAL marches 
upstage, he is no longer the center of 
interest, and quietly slips out. Then 
the SpeaKER walks to the center of 
the stage and addresses the audience.) 
SPEAKER: And that is all. You cannot 
read this little story in your history 
books, for it is not there, yet such a 


thing might have happened, for all of 
us, people like you and me, are the 
stuff of which history is made, though 
very little of it is remembered or set 
down in black and white. We know 
that over a hundred and fifty years 
ago Washington and his officers and 
his men did thus and so, but what 
the boys and girls, the wives and 
daughters did, was neither very ex- 
citing nor very spectacular; yet, as 
we have tried to show you, that is the 
kind of thing that helped win that 
freedom which we of today accept as 
naturally as the air we breathe, that 
precious and inalienable right to call 
our bodies and our souls our own, and 
to resist at whatever cost any man, 
party, or nation that seeks to deprive 
us of it. (He stands still for a moment, 


then turns and walks off.) 


THE END 


Judge Douglas Presides 


by Jeannette Covert Nolan 


Characters 

STEPHEN A. Dovatas, judge of the II- 
linois Circuit Court. 

SHERIFF COOKSON. 

ProsEcuTING ATTORNEY. 

Timmons, a Kentucky backwoodsman. 

PoaguE, a local orator. 

JosepH SmitH, the Mormon Prophet. 

A Viotent Mos Or AcerIevep ILxI- 
NOIS CITIZENS. 

Setting: A room in the courthouse of 
Hancock County, Illinois, 1841. 


At Rise: SHERIFF Cookson is standing 
on platform behind the judge’s chair, 
staring through windows. From outside 
can be heard loud voice of Pocus, ha- 
ranguing a crowd in the yard.) 

Pogue: And I say, my fellow-citizens, 
that this Smith is not a saint or a 
prophet but a fiend, and we must 
put him out o’ the way! I say that 
here’s our chance to lift the curse of 
Mormonism from our beautiful and 
sacred state! 
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Cuorus From Crown: That’s right! 
. . . Hear, hear! 

PocueE: Illinois belongs to us — 

Cuorvus: Hurrah! Hurrah for Illinois! 
(From door at left, StepHEN A. Dovue- 
Las enters. He is a young man, short, 
swarthy, dark-complexioned, smooth- 
shaven, dressed elegantly in black frock 
coat, white wing collar and wide black 
bow tie. He steps upon platform beside 
Cookson.) 

Dovetas: Well, sheriff? 

Cookson (Laying a finger on his lips): 
Sh — sh! Pogue! 

Pocus: I say it don’t matter a particle 
if Smith committed the crime he’s 
being tried for today. He must be 
held responsible for the misdeeds of 
his followers. He must suffer for the 
wickedness of his church. 

Dovuatas: Mr. Pogue is very eloquent, 
isn’t he? What’s his trouble? 

Cooxson (Shaking his head): It is 
trouble, sir. We'll be lucky if we es- 
cape without some broken bones. 
Pogue has whipped up the crowd to 
fever pitch. 

Doveuas (Smiling): Are you afraid, 
sheriff? 

Cookson: No — no — yes, I am. I’m 
afraid. Those people out there hate 
Joseph Smith. They want to drive 
the Mormons out of Illinois, and they 
don’t much care how it’s done. 

Dovetas (Reflectively): Religious in- 
tolerance? A thing which we, as 
Americans, must constantly watch 
for — and fight. 

Cooxson: But, Your Honor, the Mor- 
mons have been a nuisance to Han- 
cock County. Only a few years ago 
they settled here; now they’ve got 
their own city of twenty thousand 
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inhabitants, who make their own 
laws—and never mind whether 
they agree with the state laws. And 
their militia; the Nauvoo Legion, 
mounted soldiers dashing through 
the night at Joseph Smith’s bidding, 
burning and pillaging the farms of 
their Gentile neighbors, persecut- 
ing — 

Dovetas (Interrupting): I regret to 
say, sheriff, that the quarrel hasn’t 
been entirely of the Mormons’ mak- 
ing. Our people have had a share in 
it. Because the Mormons’ ways are 
unfamiliar to us, we have suspected 
and persecuted them. 

Cookson: But this is our state. 

Dove tas: Not more than theirs. Surely 
Illinois is large enough for citizens of 
different faiths to live together with- 
out warfare. 

Cookson (Gloomily): Well, sir, I wish 
Joseph Smith hadn’t been arrested 
for stealing a horse and brought here. 

Dove.as: I’m not sorry for that. In 
my court Smith will have the fair 
trial which the Constitution of the 
United States guarantees every one 
of us; his rights as an American 
citizen will be respected. 

Cookson: You may think so, sir, and 
hope for it. But you don’t know 
what Pogue is saying about your 
court — and you. 

Dovetas: What’s he saying? 

Cookson: That you’re a poor little 
critter no bigger than his thumb! 
That you're little Mr. Half-Pint, 
Mr. Small-Change! 

Dovetas (Amused): I’ve been called 
such names all my life and never been 
hurt by them. People are prone to 
confuse physical size and stature 





with moral courage. Pogue will find 
that he has nothing whatever to say 
about Smith’s trial. If the Mormon 
Prophet is guilty of theft he will be 
convicted here this morning. If he’s 
not guilty, he will walk out of the 
court and the town a free man. Re- 
member, sheriff, the purpose of the 
law is as much to protect the inno- 
cent as to punish the wrong-doer. 

Cookson (With a degree of wondering 
admiration): They call you the Little 
Giant, too, don’t they? (Then ex- 
citedly) What’s that? (Noise of ham- 
mering outside.) 

Dovatas (Glancing out window): Pogue’s 
men seem to be erecting — 

Cookson: A gallows! Then the mob 
means to hang Smith! (Both stand 
listening, as Poaun’s voice rises hys- 
terically.) 

Pocus: We got to get Joseph Smith! 
Kill ’im! 

Cuorus: Get a rope! Come on, boys! 
Storm the court! 

Cookson (Shaking with fright): Your 
Honor, we’re in danger. You and I! 
If you would turn Smith over to 
them — 

Doveuas: As a sacrifice? To save our- 
selves? Never, Cookson! I am ashamed 
of you for uttering such atrocious 
nonsense! (He turns resolutely from 
the window to his chair and stands be- 
hind it.) I see the Prosecuting At- 
torney arriving. The court will con- 
vene. Let the prisoner be fetched. 
(As CooKson scurries out door at left, 
a prodigious tramping of feet is heard, 
drawing nearer. Door at right is burst 
open to admit the Prosecutine AT- 
TORNEY and, behind him, the van- 
guard of the mob, as many as can 


squeeze into the room. All are roughly 
clad, wrathful, ominously silent. Poaur, 
their leader, brandishes a length of 
rope. Now Cookson has returned with 
JosepH Situ, a fall, slender man 
who is obviously terrified. SmiTH is 
shoved into prisoner’s box, where he 
crouches, shivering. All this while 
Dovue.as has stood very quietly, sur- 
veying the threatening scene. Suddenly 
he raps sharply with his gavel.) 

Dovetas: Sheriff, you will clear the 
court immediately? 

Cookson (Looking doubtfully from the 
judge to the mob) : But, Your Honor — 

Dovetas: Our proceedings cannot be 
halted by this demonstration. 

Cookson (Appealingly): Your Honor, 
what can we do? We will be defied, 
challenged — 

Dovaetas: Clear the court! 

Cookson (Timidly confronting the mob) : 
Gentlemen! (The men break into 
hooting laughter. Poacur twirls his 
rope. DouGLas raps again with the 
gavel, as CooKson repeats weakly) 
Gentlemen! (PoGur signals, several 
men rush forward, grasp CoOKSON by 
the collar and the seat of his trousers 
and hustle him unceremoniously to the 
door at right, and out. In the midst of a 
tumult of jeers and catcalls, CooKSON 
may be heard wailing.) Gentlemen, 
gentlemen — 

PoeuE (Strolling toward the bench): I 
reckon you can see what happens to 
any folks who interfere with us, 
Judge. 

Dove tas: Odd, Mr. Pogue! I should 
have said that you and your com- 
rades were the interfering persons in 
this assemblage. 

Pogue: You're a little feller and not 





much to look at; but you’re young 
and inexperienced and haven’t been 
long in the community. I figure it’d 
be a shame not to warn you. 

Dovetas: Yes, Mr. Pogue? Continue. 
You interest me. 

Poaur (Frowning): Oh, I don’t aim to 
interest you. And I don’t relish no 
fancy speeches. All you got to do is 
shut your mouth and your eyes and 
keep ’em shut, count ten — and leave 
the rest to us. 

Dovatas: And suppose I refuse? 

Poaue: You wouldn’t dare! Why, 
Judge, we could string you up in a 
jiffy! "Way up there, beside the Mor- 
mon Prophet. 

Dove.as (Calmly): Mr. Pogue, you 
are ridiculous. You could and will do 
nothing of the kind. And now oblige 
me by getting out of this room be- 
fore I have you thrown out. 

Poaue (Irately): Judge Douglas, you 
heard me! 

Dovetas: And I’m positive that you 
hear me. 

Pocus (To the mob): It’s too bad, boys, 
but we got to get the little bantam 
rooster. After him, boys! (The men, 
muttering and growling, strain toward 
the platform, where Dovuauas stands, 
without flinching. One huge, strapping 
fellow, Trwmons, stretches forth his 
hand, as if to seize DouGuas.) 

Dovatas: You, sir! I'll bet ten dollars 
you're from Kentucky. 

Timmons (Pausing, surprised): You 
talkin’ to me? 

Dovetas: Yes, sir. To you. 

Timmons: Sure I’m from Kentucky. 
What of it? 

Dove.as: I’ll bet ten dollars more that 
you could clear this court for me 


single-handed. 

Timmons: I could! By jacks, I could! 

Dovetas: Then do it. 

Trumons (Gaping): Me? 

Dovetas: I hereby appoint you sheriff. 
Select your deputies, as many as you 
need. As judge, I order you to see 
that the business of the court pro- 
ceeds as scheduled. You are now the 
sheriff. 

Timmons: Me? The sheriff? 

Dove.as: You are in honor bound to 
preserve the peace and enforce the 
law. The Constitution demands it, 
the country demands it, and I de- 
mand it. (As Dove.as sits down, 
Timmons stares, goggle-eyed, a mo- 
ment. Then, overwhelmed with a real- 
ization of his own dignity and power, 
Timmons squares his shoulders and 
whirls around to face the mob.) 

Timmons (Roaring): I don’t need any 
deputies! Don’t need any one of 
this white-livered gang o’ hoodlums! 
I’m the sheriff and what I say goes. 
Now then, get out, scat, shoo! I’m 
gonna clear this court! 

Pocus: Don’t be a fool, Timmons! 

Tuwmons: I’m not a fool. P’m an 
officer! Scat, I tell you! The Constitu- 
tion demands it, the country de- 
mands it — and J demand it! (Ad- 
vancing upon PocurE, Timmons snatches 
the rope and swings it with a vicious 
snap across Poaur’s back. Pocus is 
knocked into the arms of the man 
behind him. Pandemonium ensues. 
Tummons’ fury and strength are so 
great that the mob falters before him.) 
You good-for-nothing donkeys! You 
rats! Shoo! Get going! (Flailing with 
immense fists, kicking with big feet, 
Trumons forces the mob back toward 





the door. As Poaup, the last man, is 
pushed over the sill, Tummons also 
exits, slamming the door. Douauas, 
JOSEPH SMITH and the PROSECUTING 
ATTORNEY are alone in the courtroom.) 

ProsEcuTING Attorney (Mopping his 
brow with a handkerchief and listening 
intently to the hubbub which is fading 
into the distance): A strange sight! 
Very strange and incredible. And, if 
I may say so, Your Honor, rather in- 
formal conduct on the part of the 
court. 

Dovetas (Pleasantly): Informal, yes. 
I felt that the occasion warranted 
informality. Of course, you know as 
well as I do, Mr. Prosecutor, that by 
any strict interpretation of the stat- 
utes, I could not appoint the Ken- 
tuckian as my sheriff — not while the 
real sheriff exists and holds that of- 
fice, even though Cookson was com- 
pelled temporarily to desert the office. 

Prosecutine Arrorney: I know that. 

Dovuae.as: You know equally well that 
delay might have been fatal. 

PRosEcUTING ATTORNEY: Fatal to the 
prisoner? 

Dovetas: To the prisoner —and to 
justice. I have determined on just one 
thing, sir — to mete out justice to all 
who come before me, a fair and un- 
prejudiced trial... . Perhaps you 
noticed the structure in the yard? 
The ugly, improvised gallows wait- 
ing, ready for its victim? Had I not 
acted as I did, an innocent man 
would have hanged from that gal- 
lows. 

ProsEcuTING ATTORNEY: You refer to 
Joseph Smith as an innocent man? 
Dove.as: Innocent, at least, of any 

crime for which a death penalty is in- 
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flicted. He was arrested for stealing a 
horse, wasn’t he? If I had paused to 
deliberate, Smith would have been 
murdered. Therefore, in my opinion, 
the sanctity of my court is vindi- 
cated. (Turning to Smita.) Where is 
your lawyer? 

Smita: Your Honor, I have no lawyer. 

Dove as: You must be properly de- 
fended. I will appoint a lawyer for 
you. 

Prosecutine Attorney (Hesitantly, 
and coughing slightly): As a matter of 
fact, Judge Douglas, I am before you 
today to say that there seems little 
evidence available on the subject of 
Smith’s theft of the horse. He may 
be guilty — probably is — of other 
crimes — 

Dove.ias (Interrupting): But he is 
charged with stealing a horse. I must 
ask you, Mr. Prosecutor, to confine 
your attention and your remarks to 
the present. Do I understand that 
you do not believe Smith to be guilty 
of this crime he now is charged with? 

Prosecutine Attorney: That is my 
belief, Your Honor. 

Dovetas: Then I shall dismiss the case 
for lack of sufficient evidence to con- 
vict, and it shall be so reported in the 
county records. 

ProsecuTine ATTorNzEy (Reluctantly): 
Yes, Your Honor. Very well. (Ezits 
slowly, with a quizzical backward 
glance.) 

Smit (Rising and speaking quaveringly) : 
Judge Douglas, Your Honor, am — 
am I released? 

Dovatas: Yes, sir. 

Smiru: And I may go home? 

Dove.as: You may go wherever you 
wish. 





Smitu (Walking toward Doveuas): I 
thank you, sir. From the bottom of 
my heart, I thank you. 

Dovetas: No, don’t thank me. You do 
not owe me gratitude, nor do I de- 
serve it. 

SmitH: But you saved my life! Why 
they would have torn me to pieces, 
limb from limb! 

Dovetas: I did my plain duty, and no 
more. I would have done as much for 
anyone. The law in America is im- 
partial, and must be, if justice is to 
be served. As I said to the prosecu- 
tor, what misdemeanors you may 
have committed in the past, like 
those which you may commit in the 
future, are no concern of mine today. 
But I did object to your being penal- 
ized here simply because you choose 
to worship God in a manner differ- 
ent from that in which Pogue and his 


cohorts worship Him. That was 


actually their complaint against 
you; and I could not permit them to 
indulge it. Intolerance is un-Ameri- 
can, Mr. Smith; there is absolutely 
no place for it in this splendid land 
of ours. . . . I think the courthouse 
has a rear door, sir; and I should ad- 
vise you to seek it and to hasten to 
Nauvoo as quickly as you can. 

SmitH: Yes, Your Honor. (Pauses) 
Whether or not you wish it, I do 
thank you; and I’ll never forget that 
you're a brave and an honest man. 
(Ezits.) 


Timmons (Reéntering; he is smiling 


broadly, smoothing his hair and sadly 
dishevelled clothes): All right, Your 
Honor. It’s cleared. We can pro- 
ceed. 

Dovetas: Excellent, sir! You are a 
magnificent sheriff. 

Timmons: But where in tarnation is 
everybody? 

Dovetas: You were so efficient that 
the case has already been disposed 
ae Are you hungry? 

Timmons (Puzzled): Hungry? Oh, I al- 
ways am that! 

Doveuas (Looking at his watch): It is 
now high noon; and I should like to 
inaugurate a brand-new custom. 

Timmons (More puzzled): Custom? 

Dove.as: The judge of the Circuit 
Court will buy the sheriff’s dinner. 
And I promise you it will be the 
finest meal our restaurant affords. 

Timmons (Grinning): Well, sir! I—I 
ain’t got on my Sunday-go-to- 
meetin’ togs. . . . But I am mighty 
hungry. 

Dovetas: Let’s be off then. (Takes 
Timmons’ arm. They start for door at 
right.) 

Timmons (Confidingly): You know, 
Judge, I never dreamed Id ever be a 
sheriff! This is a grand day. (Pauses, 
and adds swaggeringly) By jacks, 
when you told me to clear the court, 
I cleared it! 

Dovaetas: My friend, you certainly did. 


THE END 


—S 





The Junior Partisans 
by T. Morris Longstreth 


Characters 

Bup Etme_r, 16, a husky backwoods boy. 

Beets Martin, 15, red-haired. freckled, 
alert, imaginative. 

Vic BartLett, 14, as big as Beets, but a 
follower. 

FietcH Granam, 12, quick, keen, and 
no coward. 

Motty Martin, 16, Beets’ sister, a 
strong girl, who feels slighted by her 
brother at first. 

Mr. Esss, 70, but able to work in his 
garden. 

Mr. Hutton, 45, a scholar and school- 
teacher, appreciative of boys. 

Mrs. Martin, 45, Beets’ mother, who 
also keeps the store. 

Mrs. Lismer, 60, and shows it. 

Mr. Cues Moore, 50, a cantakerous 
loafer. 

Britt Barnes, 16, an average berry- 
picker. 

Sam Barnes, 13, his brother. 

Mr. Frank Hooains, 50, fat, shrewd, 
and good-natured. 

Scene I 

SETTING: A country store in North 
Hickam, a village lost in a corner of 
Michigan. It is summer. 

Ar Rise: Beers Martin, behind the 
counter, and Vic BartTLeTT and 
FLetcu Granam, in front, are listen- 
ing admiringly to Bup Exmer who 
has run away to enlist — and been 
sent back to grow up. 

Bup (With the angry air): And so he 
called me! “Tell that to the Ma- 
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rines” he said. “If you’re eighteen, 
I’m Joe Stalin.” (Bup rubs the down 
on his upper lip.) “So hop a bus, 
buddy, and be your age.” Then he 
shouted to the next guy to step up. 

Beets (Indignant): Heck, he had no 
call to stand you up, Bud. What’s 
two years? 

Bun: You said it. A fellow wants to do 
something for his country and they 
tell him to beat it back home. He’s 
got a fat chance here. (The others nod 
sympathetically.) 

Vic: You can’t do anything in this 
dump. We'll never get to be bombed 
in a hundred years. 

Fietcu: Pop says the only tank like to 
reach this village is the one built into 
Mr. Ebbs’s truck. (The remark falls 
flat.) 

Beets: I bet General MacArthur 
wouldn’t ’ve turned you down, Bud. 

Bun: He sure wouldn’t. General Mac- 
Arthur knows his business. 

Fietcna (Sighs): Gee! I wish I was in 
his army now. 

Vic: No army for me. I want to fly. 

Beets: I’d rather be a guerilla. 

Vic (Lets out laugh): You look it... . 
I saw one in that circus over to 
Twombly. Only that gorilla didn’t 
have red hair. 

Bup: Quiet, Vic. What about these 
here guerillas, Beets? 

Beets: They call ’em partisans in Rus- 
sia, and they’re men, I’m telling you. 
They live in the woods, back of the 








Germans’ lines and make it bad for 
the Germans. They sneak up to the 
places where the Germans are resting 
and kill them, or maybe capture 
them, officers too. Or they lay in 
ambush and snipe at tanks and 
things, and blow up the roads so the 
enemy can’t move up the artillery. 
Always at night. Sometimes they 
even grab a radio outfit and tell their 
buddies, that’s the Russians, where 
to shoot with their cannon. And they 
may be killed any minute. 

Fietcu (Gasps): That takes nerve. 

Beets: Sure, it takes more nerve to be 
a partisan than anything. (MoLLY 
Martin enters. She is slightly older 
than the boys and correspondingly dis- 
dainful. So are they.) 

Mo ty: Mrs. Lismer’s cow’s broke out 
again. 

Bup: The heck with Mrs. Lismer’s 
cow! 

Fiercu: She’s always breaking out. 

Vic: Go on chase it yourself, why don’t 
you? We’re busy. 

Mo.ty (Ignoring Vic crushingly. To 
Beets): Mom says to come home 
and get washed up for supper. (She 
goes airily.) 

Beets (Flushing): That’s like them! 
You’re thinking how to help your 
country and they tell you to wash 
your face! 

Bun: Well, you got to eat. Guess I'll 
go long. Be seeing you. 

Beets: Wait. (He brightens.) I got a 
hunch. A swell one. (FLetcH edges 
along the counter closer, for Brrrts’ 
hunches are okay.) 

Vic: Shoot. (Bup comes back to listen 

and the curtain falls.) 


* * * 
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Scene II 

Sertine: In the woods, at night, but 
nothing need be done to the set. 

At Rise: The boys are hunting Mrs. 
LisMER’s cow, and it is ghostly dark. 
The dog can be imaginary. 

F.etcu: It’s sure dark as Russia. 

Bun: Be quiet. Where do we start look- 
ing, Beets? 

Beets: This is where she got out. The 
top rail’s broken. Come on, partisans. 

Vic: Now you keep this to yourself, 
Fletch . . . even if we find her. 

Fietcu (Aggrieved): I took the oath, 
didn’t I? Think I want to be shot? 

Beets: Leave him alone, Vic. Fletch’s 
all right. .. . Now we'll scatter. 
We'll meet at the pond, unless some- 
one gives the signal first. Fletch, you 


give it . . . kind of quiet. 

Fietcx (Imitates the great barred owl): 
Oo-who . . . Oo-whoo . . . Oo- 
whoooo. 


Vic: How long shall we stay out? 

Beets: Till sun-up, unless we find her. 
What do you think this is, a game? 

Fietcu: It’s war . . . andif we meeta 
German . . . you know. (Makes sign 
of slitting throat.) 

Beets (Already at a distance): All right, 
partisans. . . . Come along, Timmy. 

Bup (Breaks a stick): Ouch. (Silence.) 

CURTAIN 
* * * 
Scene IIT 

Sertine: The store, midday. 

At Rise: Mr. Epps is seated, pipe in 
hand, half asleep. Berets behind 
counter is weighing a pound of pretzels 
and doing it up in a bag. Mouiy 
comes in with his lunch. Beets yawns. 

Mo tty: You forgot your lunch. 

Beets: Thanks. (Mr. Hutton enters 
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with some books in his hand.) 

Motty: What’s the matter with you? 

Beets: Nothing. 

Mo tty: You read too much. I’m going 
to tell Mom. You read half the night 
sometimes. 

Beets: I do not! 

Mr. Hutton (Puts books on counter): 
It’s not a bad fault, Molly. I wish 
North Hickam could catch the habit. 

Motiy: Oh, I didn’t see you, Mr. 
Hutton. 

Mr. Esss (Calls to Motty): Did Mrs. 
Lismer get her cow? 

Mo tty: Yes, Mr. Ebbs. She came back 
of her own accord. 

Beets (With exaggerated surprise): She 
did? First time she ever showed so 
much sense. 

Mo tty: Yes, she did, and no thanks to 
you. 

Beets (Hotly): And what did you do to 
help? 

Mr. Esss: That cow’d jump over the 
moon. 

Motty: Mrs. Lismer told Mom that 
she looked the fence over and there 
wasn’t a place she’d broke through. 

Mr. Exsss (Comes to them for a gossip) . 
First cow I ever heerd tell mended a 
fence. Howdy, Mr. Hutton. Ain’t 
seen you lately. 

Mr. Hutton: I’ve been down to the 
University, Mr. Ebbs. 

Mr. Esss (Laughs): Ain’t you a bit 
elderly for that, Mr. Hutton? 

Mr. Hurron: Funny thing about 
books, Mr. Ebbs. When you’re 
young, they help you grow up; and 
when you’re old, they help keep you 
young. If they’re the right books, 
that is. 

Mr. Exsss: May be, may be. I never 





had no truck with books. 

Mr. Hotron (A bit acidly): Obviously, 
Mr. Ebbs. Books double your life, 
triple it. They take you places you 
can never hope to see. Open this book 
and you're in . . . Russia, for in- 
stance. 

Beets (Starts): That’s right. 

Mr. Esss: Well, I dunno as I want to 
be in Russia. . . . By the way, I 
hear Ches Moore has hauled Ed 
Brinkly up before the J.P. for steal- 
ing his cordwood. 

Mr. Hutton: I’m surprised Ches has 
any cordwood to steal. He’s the most 
shiftless man in the county. 

Mouty: What’s the J.P.? 

Beets: Justice of the Peace. Don’t you 
know that? 

Mouty: Oh, you know everything! 
(Flounces out.) 

Mr. Hutton: I brought you these back 
from the University, Beets. A pres- 
ent. 

Beets (Delighted): That’s swell, Mr. 
Hutton. (Looks at a title.) Oh, gee! 
Tanglewood Tales . . . and Huckle- 
berry Finn! Just what I wanted! 
Thanks a lot, Mr. Hutton. 

Mr. Hutton: The men who wrote 
those had imagination, too, Beets. 
(Mr. Esss snorts and moves away. 
Beets and Mr. Hutton are iooking 
at the illustrations as the curtain falls.) 

* * * 
Scene IV 

Sertine: The store, mid-afternoon, two 
days later. 

At Rise: Beets’ mother is helping keep 
store while Beets is taking cans out of 
a box and putting them on shelves. Old 
Mrs. Lismer is making purchases. 
She has asked for Baker’s baking soda 


and holds the can close to her face to 
read. 

Mrs. Lismer: That Baker’s, you’re 
sure, Mrs. Martin? 

Mrs. Martin: That’s Baker’s all 
right, Mrs. Lismer. 

Mrs. Lismer: I declare I’m gettin’ 
older and more forgetful every day. 
Some day I won’t remember to get 
up. 

Mrs. Martin: You -look as spry as 
ever, Mrs. Lismer. I think it’s won- 
derful how you manage, with Henry 
gone to the war. 

Mrs. Lismer: I got some glass panes to 
put in that chicken-house. You sold 
*em to me, didn’t you, Beets? 

Beets (All attention): Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Lismer: I’d been meanin’ to put 
them in, for ever so long. And now 
they’re in, and I can’t remember 
when I done it.- (Beers stifles a 
chuckle.) 

Mrs. Martin (To comfort Mrs. Lis- 
MER who she now sees is failing): You 
know I’m like that some days, Mrs. 
Lismer. 

Beets (Solemnly): So’m I, Mrs. Lis- 
mer. Lots of times I think I’ve done 
my arithmetic, and I haven’t. (He 
bends over work to avoid giving the 
partisans away. Mr. Ess comes over 
from his chair to hear better and Mr. 
Cues Moore enters for his mail.) 

Mr. Moore: Anything for me, Mrs. 
Martin? 

Mrs. Martin (Goes into post office nook 
and looks. Calls): Nothing today, Mr. 
Moore. (Mrs. Lismer puts can in bag 
and goes out.) 

Mr. Esss: Hello, Ches. I got some- 
thing funny to tell you. 

Moore: Hope it’s easier to believe than 








the last tale of yours. 

Mr. Epps: It’s true, but it’s mighty 
funny, just the same. The deer got 
into my garden last night and ate up 
all the weeds. 

Beets (Redoubles effort to keep from 
laughing. Bup and Vic and Fietcn 
drift into the store as Mr. Exss talks): 
What’s that, Mr. Ebbs? 

Mr. Epps: Just what I say. A deer got 
into my garden and ate up all the 
weeds .. . ate’emclean . . . nota 
danged weed left. 

Moore: Queer sort of deer over your 
way, Mr. Ebbs. 

Mr. Epps: I swear to goodness it’s like 
I’m telling you. I never seen it hap- 
pen before. (The boys are drinking in 
his words and endeavoring not to ap- 
pear self-conscious.) 

Moore: I remember once you were 
telling me about the two-headed 
trout you caught, Mr. Ebbs. You 
said you were always sure of making 
a catch, because one head took flies 
and the t’other took worms. When I 
see one of them two-headers, I’ll be- 
lieve your weed-eating deer. (FLETCH 
lets loose a laugh and runs out of 
store.) 

Mr. Epps: Cross my heart, Mr. Moore. 
It’s gospel truth. Come down and see 
for yourself. Hattie’s been after me 
for a month to clean up that patch. 
So yesterday, when I went out to 
fetch her a pan of tomatoes, you can 
strike me dead, if every weed wasn’t 
clean gone, and not another thing 
touched. And the garden was all lit- 
tered up with the critter’s tracks. 
(Vic now is trying to repress hysterics.) 
I guess I know deer-tracks when I 
see ’em. 
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Moore (Going): There never was deer 
like that and there never will be, you 
old two-headed trouter. 

Mr. Esss (Hastening after him): You 
come see. You come ask Hattie if it 
wasn’t so. (Follows Moore out.) 

Mrs. Martin (Appearing from post 
office) : I declare, here’s a postcard for 
Mrs. Lismer after all. I'll go and ex- 
plain. (She goes.) 

Beets (As Bup and Vic explode into 
laughter): Sshh! Do you want to crab 
everything? (FLEtcH comes back.) 

Bun: Mr. Ebbs sure fell for those tracks. 

Vic: That was a good hunch of yours, 
Fletch. What did you do with the 
pair of deer’s feet? 

Fietcu: I’ve hidden them in our barn. 

Brets (Laughs): It was worth working 
all night just to hear old Mr. Ebbs. 

Bun: We did a good job thanks to that 
full moon. But it’s all been too peace- 
able so far, fellow partisans. We’ve 
got to take some prisoners. 

Vic: That’s right. 

Beets: I’ve been thinking . . . [know 
a couple of kids we could capture. 
Only we got to do this in daylight. 

Bun: Okay, I’ll take the risk. 

FiLetcu: Me too. 

Vic: Shoot. 


CURTAIN 


* * o 
ScENE V 


Sertine: The store. 

At Rise: It is dark. Suddenly there’s the 
sound of tense but hushed voices. The 
door’s thrown open with sound of feet 
and chairs shoved. A barrel falls over 
and Bun’s voice says, “Cheese it. Less 
noise.” Berets lights the hanging lamp 
and the audience sees two scared boys, 
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Briu and Sam Barnes, gagged with 
bandannas, carrying heaped pails of 
blueberries. Bup stands them in front 
of counter and points rifle at them. 
Fietcu looking very military, but 
tired and dusty, guards them on one 
side, and Vic, with torn shirt, the 
other. Berets comes and stands in 
front of them. 

Berets: Now, you miserable invaders, 
the voice of mighty Russia speaks. 
Bud, un-gag them. 

Bup (Hands rifle to Vic, saying): Shoot 
to kill, if one of these Germans stirs. 
(As he takes off the bandannas) If you 
make any noise, you Hitlerites, 
you'll never see your native land 
again. Got that? (The bewildered 
captives nod.) 

Beets (As the gags are off): Now, pris- 
oners, listen mighty close. Can you 
keep your mouths glued about 
what’s happened this afternoon. 

Brit Barnes: Say, Beets, what is this? 

Bop: Listen! The captain’s telling you. 

Sam: But what'll we tell Mom, Beets? 
She knows we couldn’t pick all them 
berries in a week. 

Beets: Tellher . . . tell her not to ask 
questions. . . . And if you blab one 
word about our helping you pick 
them, you won’t have a happy day 
as long as you live. 

Fietcu: You won’t even live. 

Bru: But... . 

Bun: That’s enough from you. Now lug 
your pails home and tell your Mom 
you found berries where there was 
easy picking. 

Beets: Get going ... March!... 
And mind, we kill squealers. (Bru 
and Sam pick up the pails and leave, 
still in a stupor.) 





Vic (Closing the door after them): Golly, 
my back hurts. But it was worth it. 

Bun: Boy, that was more fun than you 
could have in the army. Were they 
scared! 

Beets (Laughs): I don’t blame them. 
When we charged, yelling like mur- 
der, I reckon they thought it was 
murder. And that old rifle of yours! 

Vic: They can get two dollars for those 
berries. 

Fiercu: And they couldn’t ’ve earned 
a quarter that much themselves. 

Bun: I guess they’ll not blab. 

Beets: Gosh, if the whole country was 
full of partisans like us, a mighty 
heap ’d get done. (A pan rattles be- 
hind counter.) What’s that? 

Fvietcu: Must be a rat. 

Beets (Looks): You! . . . You misera- 


ble sneak! You spy. (Motity Martin 
stands up from behind the counter, 
dusty, blushing, ashamed and trying 


to bluff it out.) 

Mo tty: I have as much right in this 
store as you have! 

Bup: A spy! You know what spies get. 

Vic: They get shot at sunrise. 

Fietcnu: They get hung. 

Mo.ty: Who do you think you are, 
anyway? 

Beets: We’re Russian partisans, and 
we’re desperate men. (His voice al- 
most breaks.) And now you've ruined 
everything! 

Bun: How’d you know? 

Mo ty: I didn’t know. I saw you going 
back of the barn, with Bill and Sam, 
and I ran and got ahead of you. 
What were you doing? 

Vic: Don’t tell her! 

Mo ty: If you won’t let me in on it, 
T’ll tell mama and papa. 
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Fiercu: Tattle-tale, tattle-tale, got her 
tongue slit. 

Beets: Molly, you wouldn’t. 

Mot ty: I will, too. ’m going now. 
(She comes from behind counter.) 

Bup (Angrily): No, you’re not. (He 
holds her.) 

Mo tty (Struggling): Let me go, or I’ll 
scream. 

Beets (Thinking quickly): Wait! Wait, 
I’ve got a hunch. 

Vic: Shoot. 

Beets: Molly, why are you sore at us? 
We haven’t done anything to you. 
Mo ty: Yes, you have, too. You were 
rude when I told you about Mrs. 
Lismer’s cow. And you go off and 
read all the time. And now you're 
having fun . . . I knew you had a 

secret. 

Beets (To the boys): The Russian 
women are partisans. They do as 
much as the men. Molly, will you 
wait a minute till I speak to my men? 

Motiy (Eager to comply, but says 
grudgingly): Wel-l, may be. (Brrts 
beckons the boys into a huddle. They 
listen to his whispers. Mouuy’s face 
indicates pride, indecision, interest, 
humility, as she waits.) 

Beets (As they break the huddle and 
come to Mouty): We have decided. 
You are chosen, Molly, to be a 
partisan. 

Fietcu: That means you promise to 
kill the invaders .. . 

Vic: .. . of our fair land, beautiful 
Russia. 

Bup: Without mercy. (To Bursts) 
She’s got to take the oath. 

Beets: Sure, Molly, are you prepared 
to take our solemn oath? (MoLLy 
nods, impressed.) Then stand there, 
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and raise your right hand. (Motiy 
raises it.) Now repeat after me. (As 
curtain falls, Brrts’ voice is heard 
saying, “I, Molly Martin, do hereby 
swear .. .’’) 
+ * * 
Scens VI 

Sertine: The store two weeks later. 

Ar Rise: Fat Frank Hooerns, the 
J.P., fills a chair by the stove. Mrs. 
Lismer has just bought some more 
baking soda and is going out, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Marttn.) 

Mrs. Martin: Frank, Mrs. Lismer’s 
feelin’ kind of poorly and I’m going 
to see her home. Seeing as you're 
J.P., I put the store in your hands. 
T’ll be back in a few minutes. 

Hooerns: Glad to oblige, Mrs. Martin. 
I’ll arrest myself if I catch myself 
committing a misdemeanor. (The 
women go. He leans back, closes his 
eyes, grabs at a disturbing fly, misses; 
is aware of angry voices outside, sits 
up. Cues Moore appears in door- 
way.) 

Moore: You're here, all right. (Dis- 
appears.) 

Hooerns: I’m here. Ches is growing 
smarter every minute. (CHEs reap- 
pears shouting, “In with you, you 
sneak thieves. Get in therel”? And in 
file Berets, Vic, Bun, Fu iercs, 
Motty, all looking angry, shame- 
faced.) 

Cues (Shouting): Line up there — 
against the counter. (They do.) 

Hooeins (Looking at their anzious, 
sweaty faces): What you been into 
now, anyway? 

Brrts: We were chopping cordwood 
for Mr. Moore and he . . . 

Cues: I’m doing the talking. Frank, I 
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caught these thieves red-handed and 

I’m bringing a complaint against 
them, formal. Do you want as I 
should take ’em to your office, or will 
here do? 

Hooarns: Seein’s we’re here, here’ll do. 

Mo uty (Bursts out): But it’s not fair. 
We were doing something for Mr. 
Moore. (Rushes out. Hooarns tries to 
grab her.) 

Cues: I know how you good-for- 
nothing kids like to work. Of course 
that’s what you were doing. Cutting 
up my wood for me. That’s a better 
story than old Ebbs’s two-headed 
trout. 

Bup: But Mr. Moore, it’s the truth. 

Hooerns (Has seated himself judicially 
and raps on chair-arm): Now, now, 
that’s all right, Bud. I’m taking 
charge of this little gathering. You’ll 
have your turn. Mr. Moore, just 
what is this complaint? 

Moors: I reckon I blamed Ed Brinkly 
wrong, Frank. It’s these kids who’ve 
been doing the thieving. You know 
my wood-lot up back of the hill. 
Well, I just happened to go by and 
heard a cross-cut going and what did 
I see! Him and him (Pointing to 
Berets and Vic) making the old saw 
snore. Him (Pointing to Bup) chop- 
ping. Him (Pointing to Fuirtcn) 
splitting. And her (Pointing to 
Motty) carrying and piling. They 
must’a’ had two cords stowed away, 
covered up so nobody’d see. 

Fietcu: We were going to wait till 
hunting season and pile it in your 
backyard! 

Hooerns (Raps harder): Now, now, 
Fletch. Wait your turn. 

Moore (With a touch of his self-pity): 





You know, Frank, the difficulty I 
have in making ends meet. 

Hooerns: I know how hard you work, 
if that’s what you mean. (A snicker 
from Mo ty and Beets brings down 
a rap from Hooatns.) 

Moore (Ignoring the sarcasm): And I 
can’t afford to have these hoodlums 
a-sneaking my property off to their 
own woodpiles. They’ve always been 
up to mischief in past summers. You 
know that. But this is the worst, and 
my patience is exhausted. I want 
justice. They’ve got a nice, com- 
fortable jail over to Twombly, and I 
suggest you give these here culprits 
time to think over their misdeeds. 
(Mo.iy leads in Mr. Hutton in 
triumph.) 

Mo ty: Now, he’ll tell you something. 

Hooerns: Just a minute, Mr. Hutton. 
I’m busy . . . professionally. 

Hutton: Excuse me, sir. But I have 
some information on this case. 

Moore: You have? How so, I'd like to 
know? (Fietcu, almost in tears, 
brightens, as does BEETS.) 

Hutton: May I throw what light I 
have on this predicament, Mr. 
Justice? 

Hooerns: It’s a little irregular, but go 
ahead. 

Hutton: Mr. Justice, strange things 
have been going on during the past 
weeks on the steppes and in the 
forests of North Hickam. Mrs. Lis- 
mer’s cow broke out of her pasture 
and then broke in again, and fixed up 
the fence after her. (The partisans 
register increasing surprise as Mr. 
Hurron’s testimony proceeds.) 

Moore: Now, Mr. Hutton, 
nonsensical, 


that’s 


Hooains (Rapping): Don’t interrupt 
the witness. 

Hutton: Further, Mr. Justice, either 
that gifted cow or someone else that 
Mrs. Lismer knows nothing about, 
put in three new panes of glass in her 
chicken-house. Stranger still, a deer 
entered the Ebbs’s garden and ate 
nothing but the weeds. You heard 
about that, no doubt. 

Moore: Now what has all this got to 
do with my wood? 

Hoocins (Rapping harder): Silence! 
. . . Proceed, Mr. Hutton, this is 
very interesting. 

Hutton: Further, about two weeks 
ago, the Barnes boys, Bill and Sam, 
who are not noted for their industry, 
picked more blueberries in one after- 
noon than any four boys could pick 
unless they were motivated by a very 
high impulse. 

Beets (Can stand it no longer): Who 
... ? Who... ? Did those snakes 
tell? 

Hutton: Oh, no, no. . 


. I just hap- 
pened to be picking blueberries that 


day myself . . . near you... and 
you did talk rather above a whisper 
... And so, Mr. Justice, I over- 
heard certain plans that these Rus- 
sian guerillas . . . these partisans, 
as they call themselves . . . were 
making. They were planning to do 
Mr. Moore a favor by cutting his 
wood for him . . . wood, which it is 
just possible Mr. Moore might not 
have got around to cutting for him- 
self. 

Moore (Amazed): Well, I be swizzled. 
(The boys and Mouty show their 
relief.) 

Hutton: One more important point, 
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Mr. Justice. I could name the persons 
implicated in this . . . this raid, but 
I believe they wish to remain un- 
known. And they have a Biblical in- 
junction which upholds them. The 
Bible advises givers not to let the 
right hand know what the left hand 
doeth. When you pronounce sen- 
tence, Mr. Justice, I urge that you 
enjoin a continued secrecy on every- 
body in this court. 


Hooatns: That I shall do. And I thank 


you, Mr. Hutton, for your testimony. 
It is now plain to me, and I hope to 
Mr. Moore, that if there is any — 
er — indebtedness, it is on the part 
of Mr. Moore ...Mr. Moore, 
what have you to say? 


Moore: I’d say I’d been a blamed 


hasty fool . . . I’d say thanks and 
I’m sorry and all that, but it don’t 
seem enough. 


Beets: That’s all right, Mr. Moore. 


(The rest echo this sentiment.) 


Hutton: I came here on another errand 


and I don’t see why I shouldn’t men- 
tion it. There’s a film over at Twom- 
bly called . . . well, it’s a Russian 
film, and it’s about these partisans, 
and anyone with a partisan bias, like 
myself, ought to see it. How many 
of the North Hickam partisans would 
like to be my guests? (As curtain falls 
Beets and the rest are surrounding 
Mr. Horron gratefully and joyfully, 
crying “I would,” “I,” “I.’’) 


THE END 
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David and the Second Lafayette 


by Lavinia Davis 


Characters 
Davin CoHEN ) 
“Fatty” BARNES 
Brtty GoopHUE 
Mary WENTWORTH 
Patricia O’BrRIEN 
ANGELO GIOVANNI 
Peter PERRY 
Hue Court 
OruerR Boys AND GIRLS. 
JEAN DU Pre, a French boy, new to the 
school. 
Miss FArNSBEE, a schoolteacher. 
Mr. Doouitt.e, headmaster. 
GRANDPAPA CoHEN, an old Hebrew 
scholar and grandfather of David. 
Marquis DE LAFAYETTE. 


t Pupils in the 
school. 





Scene I 


Tre: The end of study period. 

Settine: A typical American school- 
room. 

At Rise: Mary Wentworth and 
Davip CoHEN are the only ones really 
studying. Miss FARNSBEE is unsuc- 
cessfully trying to keep order. “Farry” 
Barnes and Brtty GoopHUE are 
having a good time making faces. 
Patsy O’BrIeEN is passing a note to 
ANGELO who replies by throwing a spit 
ball. One of the children tries to pass a 
note to Davin who is so deep in his 
work that he doesn’t even notice. Hucu 
Court shrugs his shoulders and grins 
at Bruty. It is clear that the class 


knows its Davin. They accept him as 
a real student and a good sport. They 
may make fun of him a little, but on 
the whole are very fond of him. 

Miss FarnssBEE: Billy! Patsy. Francis, 
stop that at once! 

Pupits: Yes, Miss Farnsbee. 

Miss FarnsBee: Children. Children! I 
cannot have such behavior. (There is 
a sharp knock on the door. The atten- 
tion of the class, except for Davin and 
Mary is suddenly riveted on that 
door.) Come in. (Mr. Doo.itte ac- 
companied by a tall, dark French boy 
dressed in typical French black school 
smock and looking very out of place, 
comes in. The class, on seeing Mr. 
Doo.itrLe snap to their feet. For a 
moment Davin is left behind, but at 
last with a start he puts down his book 
and rises.) 

Mr. Doo.ittie: Be seated, children. 
Miss Farnsbee, this is Jean Du Pre 
whom you have been expecting. [ am 
sure he will be a pleasant addition to 
your group. 

Miss FarnsBeEe: How do you do, Jean? 
We are so glad you are going to be 
with us. (JEAN makes a formal and 
rather exaggerated bow. Miss Farns- 
BEE goes to the door with Mr. Doo- 
LITTLE, both of them talking in low 
tones. The class is all eyes looking at 
Jean. He hesitates, uncertain, and 
then bows to the class. That is the final 








stroke, and they all titter out loud. 
JEAN, hurt, waits until he is sure that 
Mr. Doo.irrLe and Miss FarnsBEE 
are not looking and then sticks out his 
tongue at the class. Miss FARNSBEE 
returns as door closes on Mr. Doo- 
LITTLE.) Children, I am sure we are 
all very glad that Jean du Pre has 
come to join us. I think class four 
stands in need of seeing some fine old 
world manners. 
Biiy (Aside to Farry): Fine old world 
is, tongue-sticking! 

Miss FarnssBee (Gives JEAN some 
books and shows him to a seat near 
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Bi Mary Wentworts): I think you 
is will be happy here, Jean. Mary is one 
on- of our honour students. 
ind JEAN (With another bow): Of a cer- 
hat tainty, Mademoiselle. (He sits down 
ac- without a word to Mary.) 
boy Miss FarnsBee (Going back to desk): 
ool Since it is such a rainy day you will 
ce, have your recess period here. You 
ir. may do whatever you like for the 
r a first half and then I suggest you work 
t at on the school play. We have a real 
ook rehearsal tomorrow you know. 
Pupms: Yes, Miss Farnsbee. All right, 
ren. Miss Farnsbee. We certainly will. 
Pre (She goes out and a good natured 
| am pandemonium breaks out. Someone 
n to plays a mouth organ. Bruiy and 
Farry start a game of ball.) 


ean? § Farry: Come on, Jean. Play ball with 

o be us. (He throws the ball which JEAN 

and ducks in a very sissified manner as 
though afraid of being hurt.) 

JEAN (Who speaks with a very marked 
accent): Why is it you Americans 
always play ze ball? 

Huau: Well, don’t you play in France? 

Jean (Contemptuously): Certainly no! 


In France one goes to school to 

study, not to play. 

Hvueu (Rolling the ball over Davin’s 
book. Davin at last looks up grinning. 
Davin, who has been studying up to 
this moment, retrieves the ball and 
throws it back to Huan. This little 
action is typical of Davin’s good- 
natured poise.): Well, old David here 
studies, but he plays ball. Catch, 
Davy. 

Davin (Catching ball and throwing it to 
Brty): Here you are, Bill. 

Buy (Throwing it to ANGELO): Com- 
ing, Angelo. (ANGELO misses and the 
ball rolls near JEAN’s feet who gives it a 
kick into a far corner.) 

Boys (Angrily): Say, what’s the big 
idea? You don’t have to spoil other 
people’s fun do you? 

Davin (Soothingly): Say listen, fellows, 
how about our getting going on re- 
hearsing the play. We’ve still got a 
lot to do. 

Boys: O.K., Davy. Right you are. 

Farry: Come on, Bill, and help me fix 
up the crossing-the-Delaware boat 
out of these chairs. (CHILDREN ez- 
cept for JEAN divide into two groups. 
Most of them off center and around 
Fatry begin making. boat out of 
school chairs. Davin and Huvucu 
Court in center take a few properties 
out of costume box and strike attitudes 
as they begin declaiming lines to one 
another.) 

Davi (In his role as Haym SaLomon): 
Good morning, Your Exeellency. 
And how are General Washington’s 
gallant troops this winter’s day? 

Huaa (Jn his role as GeneRAL Wash- 

INGTON): Strong in spirit, Mr. Salo- 

mon. Stout of heart. But perishing 
































from the cold and lack of food. 

Davin: Bravely said, Your Excellency. 
To help such soldiers is a patriots 
greatest privilege. (He reaches into 
his pocket for some play money and 
then as he gets it out, suddenly drops 
his role and becomes himself again.) 
Golly I’m glad we’re doing this play. 

Huau: Me too. It’s swell fun wearing a 
sword. 

Davin (Half to himself): And to make 
history come alive. To make people 
see that those men at Valley Forge 
were really cold and hungry. That 
Washington had troubles like any 
other leader. That Haym Salomon 
was only an ordinary Jew who loved 
his country. (Growing suddenly con- 
fidential.) You know, Hughie, that’s 
why it’s so grand for me to have this 
part. To act out the part of another 
Jew who really served his country. 

Hvueu: Salomon sure did. Miss Farns- 
bee said the Continental Army 
couldn’t have gotten through with- 
out his dough. You'll have fun swish- 
ing around with all that fake money. 

Davin (Half in a dream again): And to 
make people see — to understand — 
(He is interrupted by a terrific crash 
at stage left. The boys and girls had 
just gotten the boat finished. Farry 
reached up to rig up a sheet for a sail 
when Jean kicked the bottom of the 
boat from under him, ruining the boat 
and sending Fatty sprawling.) 

Mary: Oh Jean, how could you? 

JEAN (Giving Farry a pinch as he strug- 
gles to get up): It was not my boat 
was it? They did not ask me to help. 

Farry (Squaring off for a fight): Put up 
your mitts, Jean du Pre! (They start 
to fight and Jean suddenly kicks.) 
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CHILDREN: Say, he’s kicking. No fair. 
(Davin and Huau try to separate 
them.) 

Davin: Oh stop it both of you. Please 
do! 

Patsy O’Brien: Cheese it! Here comes 
teacher! (Miss FARNSBEE enters and 
peace descends on the class.) 

Miss Farnssee: Well, children, I 
hope you got on with your rehearsal. 

CuiLtpREN: Yes, Miss Farnsbee. Yes, 
Miss Farnsbee. 

Farry (Aside to JEAN): Just you wait 
until after school — you — you — 
Fro! (JEAN looks terrified but says 
nothing.) 

Miss FarnsBeEE: Mental arithmetic 
now, children. No books, please. 
(Desks are cleared with a clatter and 
children sit up straight at desks.) 
Peter, how much is 8 times 9? 

Peter: 72. 

Miss FarnsBee: Right. Billy, how 
much is 5 plus 72 plus 12? 

Bitty: Well—er—let’s see 5 plus 72 — 

JEAN (Raising his hand): Mademoi- 
selle! 

Miss FarnsBee: All right, Jean. 

JEAN: 89 (He sits down with a smug look 
and another little bow.) 

Miss FarnsBeEE: That’s correct. Very 
good, Jean. I’m sure you are a good 
student. 

Biity (Aside): Teacher’s pet! Teach- 
er’s pet! 

Miss FarnssBee: Order! Mary, how 
much is 79 plus 41 plus 6? (Mary 
starts to answer when there is another 
knock on the door and Mr. Doo.ittLe 
puts his head in.) 

Mr. Doo.ittie: Sorry to interrupt 
class work, Miss Farnsbee, but would 
you come out to show me those new 
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records? 

Miss FarnsBee: Certainly. (Turning 
to pupils.) You will go on with your 
homework preparation for tomorrow. 
(She goes out and as she shuts door 
pandemonium breaks loose as children 
turn back to JEAN.) 

Fatty: You can’t get away with bust- 
ing down my boat. 

Brixy: And just because you’re good at 
math, you can’t kick when you're 
fighting either! (As the boys, except 
Davip, crowd menacingly around 
JEAN, he cowers back, facing the boys, 
his back to the wall.) 

Davin: Aw now, fellows, take it easy. 
Maybe Jean didn’t mean to fight 
crooked. My grandfather says that 
French wrestlers are taught to kick. 

Mary: Don’t gang up on him. Maybe 
he’ll say he’s sorry. Won’t you, Jean? 

JEAN (Screaming): No! (Then as first 
boy touches him.) Yes! Yes! But don’t 
touch me! I apologize. There. (He 
makes another one of his little bows.) 
I apologize for breaking your stupid 
boat. I apologize for the kick. (Boys, 
half-disappointed at missing a show- 
down, turn on heels and go over to 
window talking about JEAN in low 
tones while several of the girls giggle 
at their desks. Only Davin and Mary 
are left with JEAN.) 

JEAN (Scared and excited and furious): 
Bétes! Fools. They are savages. But 
truly savages! 

Mary: But, Jean, you did start it you 
know. 

JEAN (Bitterly): Start the staring, the 
laughing, the joking the minute I 
came into the room? I start that? Of 
a certainty, non. A thousand times 
non, non, non! 
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Davin: It’s true they did laugh but 
they didn’t mean anything. They’re 
a great gang really. It’s just that 
you're new, and your clothes are a 
little different, and you know — 

JEAN (His voice rising as he sees boys are 
about to return toward him): Know? 
Know! I know more than these 
babies with their balls and their 
boats! 

Davin: Sure. I bet you’re a swell stu- 
dent. It’s just you mustn’t mind their 
fun — and you mustn’t be scared. 

JEAN (Once more with his back to the 
wall and growing almost hysterical as 
boys come around him): Oh it is easy 
to talk. Very easy. But what about 
you and you and you? Have you 
never felt strange and lonely and 
sc-scared? (He turns his face to the 
wall, breaking down completely as 
Miss FaRNSBEE reénters the room — 
and the curtain falls.) 

. * * 
Scene II 

Time: Afternoon of the same day. 

Sertine: The Cohen’s comfortable book- 
lined living room. 

At Rise: GRANDPAPA COHEN, an old 
gentleman with thick glasses, is nod- 
ding over a big book as Davin comes in 
and drops his school books on the 
table. 

GRANDPAPA CoHEN: Hello, David boy. 
And how was the school today? 

Davin: Oh kind of so-so. 

GranppaPa (Looking over his glasses) : 
Not so good, hein? Did my David 
not know his lessons? 

Davip (Turning over the pages of one of 
the books on the table): Yes, I got on 
al] right, Grandpapa. I'd have to, the 
way you explain things and all. (He 





looks up smiling; it is clear that there 
is a strong bond of affection between 
these two.) It’s just there was a new 
boy. French chap, name of du Pre. 
The other boys pick on him, and he 
fights back kicking. It’s all such a 
mess. They’re decent, really, and so 
is he. It’s just that they don’t under- 
stand each other. 

Granppapa Conen: Ach, misunder- 
standing. Davy boy, that is at the 
root of most troubles. Misunder- 
standing. (He moves slowly over to the 
table center and pulls over some of the 
big books strewn on it.) Even in the 
time of your play, the great Washing- 
ton faced misunderstanding. Many, 
many times. (He leafs through one of 
the books as he speaks, as though to 
bring proof.) 

Davin (Kindling with interest as he al- 
ways does at mention of the play): Oh, 
Grandpapa, did you find some more 
books about Haym Salomon and 
Washington? (He looks eagerly at the 
books while GRANDPAPA COHEN stands 
beside him gently patting his shoulder 
and showing him a picture here, an 
especially interesting line of tect, 
there.) 

GranpPAPA: I always liked this picture 
of the Marquis de Lafayette. A 
brave soldier, a very gallant French- 
man. 

Davin: I wonder if he and Washington 
understood one another. 

GranppaPA (Chuckling): I have often 
wondered too. The one a spoiled, 
idealistic young aristocrat; the other 
a fox-hunting squire from Virginia. 
Well, well,. it is hard to tell now, 
Davy. (He starts moving off stage right 
humming the “Lorelei.””) You help 


yourself to the books, Davy. They 
are good company for a youngster 
or an old man like Grandpapa. I am 
going off to take a little nap. 

Daviw (He settles down to the table his 
back to the audience as the light be- 
comes faint): All right, Grandpapa. 
Thanks a lot. (He begins to read, but 
gradually he puts his arms on the table 
and is asleep. There is a slight rustling 
noise on stage left. Davin sits up 
straight again) Is that you, Grand- 
papa? (Larayerte enters at left. Heis 
very suave and foppish in a military 
uniform. He is very young, very French 
and dandified and speaks with a culti- 
vated accent. He is all polish and 
gayety, but underneath it all he has the 
shrewd, practical approach to life.) 

LaFayette: I[—a grandpapa? But 
that is to rire — how-do-you-say, to 
laugh, surely? 

Daviv (Rises startled): Golly day! 
Wh — who are you? Wh — whom do 
you want? 

LaFaYETTE: You, my young David. 

Daviv (Breathless and incredulous): 
M — m-me? But who are you? 

LaFayette: Marie Joseph Paul Roch 
Yves Gilbert Motier, Marquis de 
Lafayette, and very much at your 
service. 

Davin: Lafayette! But he’s been dead 
for ages. 

LaFayette (With an impatient shrug): 
Oh this dead business. When will 
people learn that ideas do not die? 
And people are their ideas! 

Davin: I — I — I’m sorry! But you did 
startle me. (LarayEertTe drops his 
gloves on the table and perches on the 
edge of it his sword swinging gayly.) 

LaFayette: Ah, ma fois, that is it! I 
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am forever to startle you solid Amer- 

icans. Your good generale, my com- 

mandante, your Washington, how I 

startled him. (He laughs, playing with 

his gloves as though still amused at the 
memory.) 

Davin (Eagerly): But you got on, didn’t 
you? That is I mean you always un- 
derstood each other? 

LAFAYETTE: But most assuredly, no! 
And why should we? He was a 
seasoned soldier. A mature man. And 
I a boy little older than yourself. And 
when we first met what did I see? 
A plain man, a soldier, not much 
better clothed than his raggle-tailed 
troups. And he— (The Marquis 
gets off table to show how he must have 
looked) he saw a fop, a how-do-you- 
say, a macaroni! A little sugar soldier 
with a pretty sword. Your hard old 
Thomas Paine now, the one with all 
the Common Sense, who loathed an 
aristocrat and spat upon kings, he 
had words for it. 

Davin: But you and George Wash- 
ington did get on! You fought to- 
gether — 

LAFAYETTE (Suddenly serious): Of a 
certainty, my son. We planned to- 
gether, lead together, fought to- 
gether — and why? 

Davin (Fascinated out of all shyness): 
Because you believed in freedom, in 
democracy. 

LAFAYETTE: Oh la! la! la! Even in 

those days you young Americans 

talked the same way about de-mock- 
crrra-cee. But we got along, as you 

put it, your Generale George and I, 

because we had something to do! 

Because work must be done. Because 

there was work, we had to get along! 


Davin (Struck by an idea that has not 





heretofore occurred to him): You mean 
that when people have a job to do, 
something that they must get done 
together — (Suddenly brightening) 
Why, yes, of course. I see it. If they 
must work, there just isn’t time to 
quarrel. 

LaFaYETTE: Well said, my boy. (He 
looks up startled as GRANDPAPA 
CouEN is heard off stage still whistling 
the “ Lorelei’) Ah, so our interview is 
over. It is time I say au revoir. (He 
goes off left, moving very quietly, very 
lightly as GRANDPAPA COHEN comes 
on right and the lights go on strong.) 

GRANDPAPA: David, David, where are 
my glasses. I must have left them 
here. 

Davin (Suddenly waking up): Marquis 
Lafayette — Why, Grandpapa, it’s — 
it’s — you. 

GranppapPa (Still rummaging for his 
glasses): Of course. Who should it be? 

Davin (Yawning and rubbing his eyes): 
I must have been asleep. I was just 
looking over this book and I had the 
most marvelous dream! 

GranppaPa (Suddenly finding his glasses 
on the table): Ah, here they are! 

Davin: A wonderful dream! 

Granppapa (For the first time really 
concentrates on Davin and pats him 
affectionately): Ah, David boy, to 
read, to think, to dream. Those are 
the pleasant things of life. But first 
one must work! 

Davin (Rising slowly): Work! That’s 
just what he said, Grandpapa. That 
if people work together there is no 
time for quarrels. 

CURTAIN 


* * * 


Scene III 

Time: The next day at the end of the 
school period. 

Setrtine: The same as Scene I. 

At Rise: About half the class is present 
including Davip. JEAN pU PRE and 
some of the others are in another class 
room at history.) 

Miss FarnsBee (Closing book): Very 
well, that is all for today. You've all 
done splendidly. If you do as well in 
your play, it will be the best one the 
school has ever given. 

Davin (Alert and eager): I’ve got the 
parts right here, Miss Farnsbee. 

Miss FarnsBEeE: Good. You give them 
out, and you can start right in as 
soon as the others come down from 
history. You car begin by yourselves 
while I correct these papers. I'll be 
in the library if you need me. 

Davin: All right, Miss Farnsbee. (Miss 
FARNSBEE goes out left. As soon as she 
goes, the children all start talking and 
threatening, still talking about what 
they'd like to do to JEAN, what a sissy 
he is, etc. Davin busily gives out parts 
and then as he hears them talking 
about JEAN stands listening, a worried 
expression on his face.) Now listen, 
fellows, he isn’t so bad. 

Fatty: Listen nothing. 

Huau: You're too easy going, Dave. 

Bitty: When I get hold of that little 
Frenchman I’m going to punch his 
nose. He just had luck yesterday. 

Daviw (In distress): But — but you 
just don’t understand him. He’s just 
frightened and lonely and strange. 

Huau: He’s a sap. 

Briiy: He’s a dope! (Davin starts to 
hand Buty a part and then looks at 
it himself as an idea occurs to him.) 








Davip: Hugh! Billy. How many days 
have we left to rehearse? 

Buty: Four, of course. What difference 
does that make? 

Davin: Plenty. Only four more days. 
We've got Washington, that’s you, 
Hugh; Putnam, that’s Fatty; Light 
Horse Harry Lee, that’s Pete; Salo- 
mon, that’s me; but no Lafayette! 

Farry: Well we’ve got to get somebody 
out of another grade, that’s all. 

Davin: That’s the point. We’ve got 
only four days left, and we’ve still 
got to get a Lafayette. 

Hueu: I still don’t get what you’re 
driving at. 

Davin: At the play and at you! Only 
four more days and we’ve got to get 
a Lafayette. And I’ve got one! Jean 
du Pre! He’s tall and thin and 
French. It’s a knockout. (Just then 
the rest of the class comes rushing in. 
JBAN sees the others staring at him and 
makes one of his formal little bows. He 
no longer wears a black smock.) 

Buy (Half under his breath) : Golly, he 
would fit the part. 

Hucu (His mind suddenly made up): 
Hi, Jean. D’you want to be Lafayette 
in our play? 

JEAN (Looks scared and bewildered but 
moves a little nearer to the others): You 
mean you want me to play the part 
of Lafayette? 

Davip (Hastily): You bet. We’re all 
crazy to have you do it. You’re the 
only one that could possibly under- 
stand how he felt. You know, strange, 
new in America, everything looked 
funny, seemed funny. You could play 
that, couldn’t you, Jean? 

Jean (Taking a deep, fluttery breath): 
Of a certainty! A stranger, a French- 
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man. Oh, I could play that, yes. 
(Suddenly suspicious) But do the 
others all want me? (The other chil- 
dren are too busy getting ready the 
furniture as it will be used in the play 
to answer.) 

Davin: Of course. We can’t go on with- 
out you. (He grabs an old cocked hat 
from the costume box and presses a 
part book on JEAN.) See, you just read 
some of the lines to get the feel of it, 
and then Miss Farnsbee likes us to 
make up as we go along. (JEAN reads 
as Davin turns to the others.) Come 
on, fellows. Let’s do the part where 
Lafayette offers his services to Wash- 
ington. I'll be one of the aides just 
for now. (HuGH paces up and down 
stage, very military in his bearing and 
trying very hard to look like GrorcE 
WasuHincton. Davin makes sure 
JEAN understands his part and then 
rushes into his speech as ADE.) 

Davipv As Arve: Your Excellency, I 
have the honour to present to you 
the Marquis de Lafayette, come from 
fair France to help our cause. 

Hue As WasHincTon: Welcome, Mar- 
quis de Lafayette. You do us honour. 
(JEAN is halting at first and then be- 
comes more and more flueni as he gets 
into the spirit of his part. Also as he 
talks his speech comes more rapidly 
and his accent is more marked.) 

JEAN (Bowing): It is I who am hon- 
oured. To serve such a cause under so 
great a leader. (He moves forward, 
more Frenchified than ever and bowing 
very low.) Monsieur le Generale. 

Hueu: Your hand, sir. 

JEAN (Shaking hands): My hand and 
sword are at your service, sir. Com- 


mand and I obey. (Mary WeEnrt- 


WORTH Slips over beside Davin.) 

Mary (In a low voice): Why Jean’s 
wonderful. He just looks like La- 
fayette. And he can act. 

Briy (Who has also been watching the 
actors): He’s good. He’s swell. I take 
it back about his being a dope. 

JEAN (Who all this while has been acting 
with Hueu and the others): And that 
is the truth, Monsieur le Generale. 
France and America are one in spirit, 
in dreams, in love of liberty. 

Hvueu As Wasuinerton: We shall fight 
shoulder to shoulder. Marquis de 
Lafayette, you have been made a 
general in the continental army. (He 
reaches over to pin an imaginary deco- 
ration on JEAN’S shoulder.) 

JEAN As LaFayette: You do me great 
honour. (Just at that moment Miss 
FARNSBEE comes in.) 

Miss Farnssee: Time to go home, 
children. Have you had a good re- 
hearsal? 

Hvueu (Enthusiastically): You bet! And 
Jean here’s a grand Lafayette. (Miss 
FARNSBEE after busily tidying up her 
desk leaves the room.) 

Davin: You were good also, Hugh. 

Hvuau: Jean’s just made it. We couldn’t 
get on without him. 

JEAN (Walking toward Huau still half 
in character of LaFayette): I thank 
you. To work with you is how-do- 
you-say, a privilege. 

Davin (His eyes are on JEAN and 
Hvuaa): Why he was absolutely right, 
that dream Lafayette. Where people 
work together hard enough, there 
isn’t room for misunderstanding! 
(HucH and Jean shake hands as 
Davin speaks —and the curtain falls.) 

THE END 








Dolly Saves the Day 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

CapTAIN LivINGsTON. 

Mrs. LivinGsTon. 

A Hessian Captain. 

Davin Livingston. 

Dotty Livineston. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON. 

Mary ANNE, the doll. 

Settina: A corner of the yard of the Liv- 
ingston farmhouse. 

At Ruse: Doty Livineston 1s hopping 
up and down screaming for help as her 
brother pretends to drown her favorite 
rag doll in the well. 

Dotty: Help! Help! Oh, please, Davy, 
please don’t drown my Mary Anne. 
Please! Please! Oh, help, help! 

Davin: Stop screaming, you little goose; 
*twon’t do a mite of good. Mary 
Anne is not a patriot and I am going 
to drown her dead for good and all. 

Dotty: She is! She is! Please! Oh, you 
wouldn’t dare do this if Father were 
here. 

Davin: Wouldn’t I? And why not, 
pray tell? I’d dare to drown a 
wretched tory no matter who was 
here. 

Dotty: You would not. Father wouldn’t 
let you. And he’d punish you good 
and proper if he knew how you 
teased me. 

Davin: And I suppose you’re going to 
be a tattle tale and tell him when he 
comes home so I’ll get a birching. In 
that case, I might as well be thrashed 
for something as for nothing. So here 
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goes your precious Mary Anne. . 
down ... down. ..down... to 
a watery grave. You better say good- 
bye to her forever. 

Dotty: Oh, Davy, please spare her life. 
(Kneeling before him) Vl give you 
anything you want or do anything 
you want. 

Davin: Can I trust you to keep your 
word? 

Dotty (Jumping up in relief): Of 
course, Davy, just give me back my 
darling Mary Anne. (Mr. Livine- 
STON enters, sees what ts going on, and 
stands quietly left stage, watching the 
following scene.) 

Davin: Nope! Girls always tell. 

Dotty: But I wouldn’t tell. Honest, I 
wouldn’t. 

Davin: Oh, yes, you would. And if you 
didn’t tell about this, you’d tell how 
I ran away yesterday to go swimming 
instead of working in the field. 

Dotty: No, I wouldn’t, Davy. Cross 
my heart and hope to die. 

Mr. Livineston: Your sister won't 
have to tell me about your wrong- 
doings, David, and I think I came 
home just in time to administer a 
little justice. (Brandishing his riding 
crop in a threatening manner.) 

Davin: Father! 

Doty (Running to his side): Oh, Fa- 
ther! I’m so glad to see you. 

Mr. Livineston (Patting her head): 
I’m sure you are, my dear. But I fear 
your brother will not be so glad when 
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I have finished with him. Come, sir, 
take that wretched doll baby out of 
the well bucket and return it to your 
sister. Then you and I will settle our 
accounts. 

Davip (Obeying his father’s orders): 
Here’s your toy, Dolly. I wasn’t go- 
ing to drown her for real. 

Mr. Livineston: Just going to tease 
your little sister, and make her cry, 
eh? Humph! I daresay she’ll be able 
to hear you yelling a plenty till I 
get through with you. Now, march! 

Douty (Taking hold of her father’s arm) : 
Oh, please, Father. Don’t be harsh 
with Davy. All boys love to tease 
and he is no worse than the rest. 
Besides Davy worked hard while you 
were away. 

Mr. Livineston: Worked hard, did he? 
I heard him boasting just now of go- 
ing swimming, when he was needed 
on the farm. That is something else 
he must answer for. Sorry, my dear, 
your plea for mercy won’t do your 
brother a bit of good this time. (He 
crosses to Davin, seizes him by the 
collar and prepares to march him off 
stage when Mrs. Livinaston enters, 
very much out of breath from excite- 
ment.) 

Mrs. Livineston: Oh, George, hurry, 
hurry. You must leave at once. The 
hired boy just told me the Hessian 
soldiers are coming up the road. They 
are as far as the spring house and 
headed this way. You must escape at 
once. 

Mr. Livinaston (Releasing his hold on 
Davin): I guess you are not sorry to 
hear that, are you, my boy? 

Davin (Quickly): I wouldn’t want to 
see the Hessians catch your sire. 
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Mr. Livineston (Relenting): But you 
are glad enough to have them save 
you from punishment. 

Davin: I know I shouldn’t tease Dolly 
the way I do, but she is such a little 
goose about that old rag doll. And as 
for the swimming, it was such a hot 
day, and I had worked hard all 
morning. 

Mrs. Livineston: Davy is a good lad, 
George. 

Mr. Livineston: Well, I hope so, for 
now I must have someone to help me 
now that the Hessians are so close. 

Davin: Oh, please, Father, let me help 
you. I know I am an idler and a tease, 
but there is nothing I wouldn’t do 
for our noble cause. 

Mr. Livineston: I believe you mean 
every word you say, lad, and I am 
going to place my confidence in you 
as if you were a grown man. Your 
mother will have to go with me as 
far as the old mill so she can bring 
my horse back. You and Dolly will 
have to face the enemy alone. 

Dotty: I am not afraid. 

Mk. Livineston: I don’t think you will 
have cause to be afraid, Dolly. Surely 
the enemy would not harm a little 
mite like you. But there is something 
you and David must do for me. 

Dotty: I hope it is something big and 
brave. 

Mk. Livineston: General Washington 
is coming here this afternoon. 

Davin: To this house? 

Doty: Goody! goody! Just listen to 
that, Mary Anne. 

Mrs. Livineston: My patience! How 
am I to entertain such a fine gentle- 
man on such short notice? 

Mr. Livinaston: The general is not 


looking for entertainment, my dear. 
He is to use this house as a meeting 
place with General Wayne. There are 
important plans on foot and I have 
the papers in my dispatch case. 

Davin: Are they very important, sir? 

Mr. Livineston (Seating himself at the 
table and producing the papers): I 
cannot even describe their impor- 
tance. General Wayne has been or- 
dered to attack tomorrow morning. 
But these papers order him to post- 
pone his attack because of the in- 
creasing number of the enemy. Unless 
he receives these orders, he will make 
the attack and be wiped out. He 
must get these papers within the 
hour and report here to form new 
plans with General Washington. Now 
do you understand how important 
it is? 

Davin: Indeed I do. But where shall I 
find General Wayne? 

Mr. Livinaston: He is staying with 
Mr. McClellan at the top of the hill. 
The old stone house in the oak grove. 
If I am captured these papers will 
never reach him and his army will be 
destroyed. 

Davin: Give them to me, sir. Dolly and 
I will see that they are delivered 
safely. 

Mr. Livrineston: I don’t see how you 
will manage, for all the roads will be 
guarded. Even the most innocent 
looking people will be searched. You 
cannot afford to let these papers fall 
into enemy hands. 

Dotty: Davy and I will look after 
everything. 

Mr. Livineston (Rising): You are a 
brave little maid, and your brother 
is a staunch lad, even if he is a rascal 
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at times. Now I must leave you. 
Good luck to you and to our right- 
eous cause. (Father exits left.) 

Mrs. Livineston: Good-bye, my dears. 
I trust you will be safe. I will see 
your father to the old mill. As soon 
as the soldiers are gone, Uncle Peter 
will kindle a fire in the wash house 
and when Father sees the smoke sig- 
nal, he will come home. (Mother 
exits left.) 

Dotty (Perching herself on the table with 
Mary ANNE): How long will it be 
till the soldiers come, Davy? 

Davin (Busy reading the plans): I don’t 
know. But we must think of a way to 
fool them and find a place to hide 
these papers. 

Dotty: As long as I have Mary Anne 
and you, Davy, I am not one bit 
afraid, and Mary Anne isn’t afraid 
either. Aren’t you ashamed, Davy, 
that you called her a tory? Why, 
there isn’t a more loyal doll in the 
colonies than Mary Anne. 

Davin (Getting idea as he looks at the 
doll): Say, Dolly, I have an idea! 
We'll use Mary Anne to fool the 
soldiers. 

Do.iy (Jumping off table): How? 

Davip (Producing pen knife from 
pocket): You run and get Mother’s 
sewing basket. Be sure to bring a 
needle with a good strong thread. 
We'll cut a slit in Mary Anne’s back 
and sew the papers inside with her 
stuffings. ) 

Doty (Screaming): No, no, no! Not 
my Mary Anne! Oh, Davy, you’re a 
cruel, wicked boy! Why, that’s a 
million times worse than drowning 
her in the well. 

Davin: Now, listen, Dolly. Be sensible. 
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Mary Anne is only a rag doll. She 
can’t feel a thing! 

Dotty: She can too. She’s my very own 
child and I’m her mother. I won’t 
stay here to see her tortured. 

Davip (Catching hold of Doty as she 
tries to run away): Aw shucks, Dolly. 
Give me that doll and let me hide 
those papers. (Kneels before her and 
speaks in a coaxing voice.) Look, then 
she’d be a hero and save the whole 
army. You said just now she was 
loyal to the cause. Now’s her chance 
to suffer for her country just like a 
soldier on the battlefield. 

Dotiy: Would she really be a hero, 
Davy? 

Davin: Sure she would. And maybe 
General Washington would even give 
her a medal for bravery. Now be a 
good girl and let me have her before 
the soldiers arrive. 

Dotty (Kissing Mary ANNE before she 
hands her over to Davin): Now don’t 
you be scared, Mary Anne. Davy 
says it won’t hurt a bit. Here she is, 
now mind you be careful. I'll go get 
the needle and thread. (DoLLy exits 
left.) 

Davin (Pretending to slit the doll and 
stuff the papers inside): There, Mis- 
tress Mary Anne, you have a brand 
new set of insides. Now you are a 
servant of General Washington under 
his orders. I must say you were a 
brave patient. Not a peep out of you. 
(Do.ty enters with needle and thread.) 
You better do the sewing, Dolly, 
you'll do a neater job. 

Douxy (Covering her eyes as she sits at 
the table): Oh, I couldn’t. You do it, 
Davy. Her dress will hide the stitches. 
I can’t bear to look. 
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Davin (Sits on floor and sews up the doll) : 
I always said you were a silly little 
goose. Now I am sure of it. I bet I’ll 
sew her so that she stays sewed for 
good. (As he is sewing Dotty becomes 
conscious of the sound of riding. She 
crosses right stage to listen.) 

Douty: Hurry, Davy, someone is com- 
ing. Someone is riding up the drive. 

Davin (Runs right to look out): You’re 
right, Dolly. It’s a Hessian Captain. 
Now remember — not a word about 
Father’s being here. 

Dotty: Oh, Davy, I’m scared. 

Davin: Nonsense! I have a plan and 
you must show me what a good little 
play actress you can be. 

Dotty: I don’t know how to be an 
actress. 

Davin: Oh, yes you do. Look, I’m going 
to pretend to drown Mary Anne in 
the well, just as I did before. And I 
want you to scream and holler and 
carry on for dear life — just the way 
you did when Father caught me. 

Dotty: Oh, I will. I will. 

Davin: Mind — if you don’t, I'll throw 
her in the well for real. 

Dotiy: Oh, I'll scream and cry as 
loud as I can. 

Davin: You let me do the talking. I’m 
going to pretend that you are not my 
sister at all. I'll say your name is 
Betty McClellan. Understand? 

Dotty: No, but I know enough to 
scream and cry. (Off stage — “‘Squad, 
halt. Ground arms. Surround the 
house. Let no one escape. I'll search 
the yard myself.”” Davin seizes Mary 
ANNE and approaches the well. Doty 
goes into her act, paying no attention to 
the Captain who enters and stares at 
them in astonishment.) 











Dotty: Help! Help! Oh, please, Davy, 
please don’t drown my Mary Anne. 
Please, please. Oh, help, help! 

Davin: Stop screaming, you little goose. 
*Twon’t do a mite of good. Mary 
Anne is not a patriot and I’m going 
to drown her in the well for sure. 

Dotty: Oh, please, please. Oh, you 
wicked boy. You'll pay for this. I'll 
tell your father. Oh, please, help, 
help, help. 

Captain: Well, upon my word! What 
goes on here? Stop, you wretched 
boy! What are you doing with this 
child’s doll? 

Davin: I’m going to drown her in the 
well because she’s a wicked tory and 
loyal to King George, that’s what 
I’m going to do. 

Captain (Rescuing doll): You’re going 
to do nothing of the sort. Here, child, 
take your doll (Seizing Davin by the 
collar) and tell me what to do with 
this young ruffian. I think the flat of 
my sword is what he needs, and he 
shall have it, if you say the word. 

Dotty: Oh, thank you, kind sir. (Curt- 
sies) Thank you very much. 

Captain (Shaking Davin): Speak up, 
you young rascal, and tell me what 
you mean by such treatment. Is this 
the way George Washington teaches 
his rebels to behave? 

Davin: You let me go. You’re on her 
side. That’s Betty McClellan and she 
has no business playing in our yard. 
I was only teasing her so she’d take 
her old doll and go home. 

Captain: And so she shall. (70 Dotty) 
Where do you live, little maid? 

Davip (Quickly) : In the big stone house 
on the hill near the oak grove. 

Captain: Are you sure you can find 





the way there safely? 

Dotty: Oh, yes, sir. 

Captaln: I have a little maid at home 
about your age. She has a whole fam- 
ily of dolls. Now run along. Don’t 
be afraid of the soldiers. They will do 
you no harm. Just tell them you 
have Captain Parr’s permission to go 
to your home. 

Dotty: Thank you, sir. 

Captain (Examining the doll, much to 
Davin’s alarm): What a pretty doll 
you have there! What is her name? 

Dotty: Mary Anne, sir. Mother gave 
her to me last Christmas. 

Captain: No wonder you love her so 
dearly. 

Dotty: She’s my favorite child, sir. 
Thank you for saving her. 

Captain: You’re welcome, child. Don’t 
dawdle on the road. Your mother will 
be worried about you. 

Davin: Yes and run all the way or Ill 
catch that old doll and drown her in 
the deepest well I can find. (Dotiy 
runs off left.) 

Captain: Are all you rebels so blood- 
thirsty? Aren’t you ashamed to tease 
so small a child? But ’tis none of my 
business how you savages treat each 
other. Come, what is your name and 
where are your folks? 

Davin: My name is David Livingston 
and my mother and father are not at 
home. 

Captain: Where are they? 

Davin: They took the road to Phila- 
delphia. 

Captain: I don’t mind telling you, boy, 
we are on the lookout for some im- 
portant papers which we have reason 
to believe are in this neighborhood. 

Do you know anything about them? 














Davin: Nothing, sir. And Father and 
Mother are really not at home. You 
are welcome to go into the house and 
see for yourself. 

Captain: I'll soon make a thorough 
search. As for you — if you stir from 
that spot, I’ll skin you alive. (Cap- 
TAIN exits left calling over his shoulder, 
“This way, men. We'll search the 
house.”’) 

Davip (Wiping his brow): Phew! That 
was a close call. I wonder if Dolly 
will reach the McClellan home in 
safety. If only there was some way to 
be sure. Oh, well, I must appear cool 
and collected. Poor Father. If they 
catch him, it will go hard with him. 
I believe my friend, the Captain, is 
returning. (Hastily sits on chair.) 
Did you find anyone at home? 

Captain (Reéntering left): No. Perhaps 
you are telling the truth after all. 
You can tell your father when he 
comes home that he has furnished 
the Hessian army with five hams and 
two saddle horses. 

Davin (Rising in anger): You thief. 

Captain: Be careful of your language, 
son. War is war. You should have 
thought of that when your patriots 
started this war. 

Davin: That’s all right. We patriots 
are ready to sacrifice anything for 
our independence. 

Captain (Laughing): Independence! 
What does a lad your size know 
about independence? 

Davin: I know plenty about it. I know 

that just last year in Philadelphia our 

statesmen signed a paper that de- 
clared our colonies free and inde- 
pendent of the British crown. But 
you wouldn’t understand that, since 


you are being paid to fight for King 

George. 

Captain: And whom would you fight 
for? 

Davin: For General George Washing- 
ton and Freedom. 

Captain: You are as likely to find 
freedom in this war as I am to find a 
fortune in this old well. One of these 
days we’ll catch your fancy General 
and send him back to England in a 
cage. In the meantime, don’t let me 
catch you teasing any more little 
girls or I'll give you the trouncing 
you deserve. 

Davin: I guess my father can take care 
of that. 

Captain: And I hope he does — with a 
good stout switch. Sorry I can’t be 
here to see it done. Until then — my 
compliments. (Bows stiffly.) Good 
day to you. (Caprain exits right. Off 
stage — “‘Squad — attention! Shoul- 
der arms! Forward march!” 

Davin (Watching them from right): 
Thank goodness, they are going. 
Really going! Now I can tell Uncle 
Pete to light the signal in the wash 
house for father. (In a few seconds 
after Davin has made his exit right, 
GENERAL WASHINGTON enters right.) 

GENERAL: What a pleasant spot to rest 
awhile. Surely my old friend will not 
keep me waiting long. (Gets a drink 
from the dipper at the well.) In the 
meantime, I can sit down here and 
go over these dispatches. (As he goes 
over his papers, Davin enters right.) 

Davin: Good afternoon, sir. Are you 
waiting for someone? 

GENERAL: As a matter of fact, I am. Is 
this not the home of Captain Liv- 
ingston? 
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Davin: Indeed,.it is, sir, and I am his 
son, at your service, sir. 

GENERAL: I had no idea the Captain 
had so grown-up a son. I am General 
Washington, at your service, sir. 

Davin: General Washington! 

GENERAL: You seem surprised. Per- 
haps your father was keeping my 
visit a military secret. 

Davip: I am surprised and over- 
whelmed, sir. I have long waited to 
meet you and be of service to you. 

GENERAL: Well, now that you have 
met me, you can be of real service to 
me by calling your father. 

Davin: Oh, that I have already done, 
sir. At least I have signalled for him 
to come home. 

GENERAL: Signalled? I do not under- 
stand. 

Davin: Well, you see, sir, just before 
you came, a detachment of Hessian 
soldiers was here looking for Father. 
He had to hide in the old mill until 
they had gone. Just now I gave the 
signal that the coast was clear. 

GENERAL: But the dispatches for Gen- 
eral Wayne? Did your father deliver 
them safely? 

Davin: Alas, no, sir. He had to flee be- 
fore he could reach the general. 

GENERAL: Then it is too late! Wayne 
will attack. We stand to lose every- 
thing. 

Davin: I don’t think so, sir — not if 
my plans turn out all right. 

GENERAL: Your plans! What do you 
have to do with it? 

Davin: Well, sir, you see, I sent my 
little sister. 

GENERAL (Jn disgust): Your little sis- 
ter! Lad, lad, this war is for men and 
boys, not for little sisters. 








Davin: But you see, sir, she had her 
OUR iia!’ 

GENERAL: Her doll! Boy, have you lost 
your senses? 

Dotty (Entering from left stage — very 
much excited. She runs straight to 
Davin without noticing the GENERAL.) 
Oh, Davy, I did it! I did it! I gave 
Mary Anne to the General and he 
ripped her open and read the papers 
and told me to tell you to tell the 
General that everything will be all 
right. (Catching sight of WasHInc- 
ton) Oh, I beg your pardon, sir. I 
did not see we had a guest. 

Davin: Dolly, this is General Wash- 
ington. 

Dotty (Dropping a curtsey): How do 
you do, sir. Mary Anne and I are at 
your service. 

GENERAL: Delighted, my child. And 
who is Mary Anne? 

Dotiy (Showing him the doll): Mary 
Anne is my favorite child. And she 
has done a brave deed for you this 
day. She let herself be cut by a cruel 
knife and never cried once. 

GENERAL: Indeed! I wish all my mili- 
tary plans might turn out so suc- 
cessfully. I am greatly indebted to 
you young patriots. By your wit and 
courage you have done our cause a 
great service. I scarcely know how 
to thank you. 

Dotty: Oh, I do, sir. 

Davin (Reproachfully) : Dolly! Remem- 
ber your manners. 

GENERAL: Let the child speak. 

Dotty: Well, you see, sir, it was really 
my dollie, my precious Mary Anne 
who had all the pain and suffering to 
bear. Davy said that she would be a 
hero and that you might decorate 




















her for bravery, just the way you do 
your own soldiers. That would thank 
us very, very much. 

GENERAL: Would it indeed, child? Then 
it shall be done. (He picks up Dotty 
and Mary ANNE and perches them 
on the table beside him. Removes medal 
from his own coat.) It gives me great 
pleasure to be able to present this 
medal of my own to Mary Anne, the 
bravest doll in the colonies, for her 


courage under the knife and for her 
devotion to her country. 

Douty: Oh, thank you, sir. Mary Anne 
and I will treasure it forever. 

Davip (Solemnly): And I promise on 
my sacred word of honor never to try 
to drown or in any way molest this 
doll that has been decorated by our 
General — the doll that saved an 
army. 


THE END 


The Floating Stone 


by C. W. Foulk and Doris P. Buck 


Characters 
First Court Lapy 
Seconp Court Lapy 
Tuirp Court Lapy 
Tue PrINcEss 
THE SHEPHERD 
Tue Kine 
Tue Herap 
THE PrINcE oF ARNA 
Tue Royat Wizarp 
Tue Prince or Tripota 
Scene I 

Settine: A King’s court. 

At Rise: Two Court Laptes are deep 
in gossip. 

First Lapy: I must say I’m enjoying 
my visit at your court, but there’s 
one thing I can’t understand. 

Seconp Lapy: What is that? 

Frrst Lapy: Your Princess is beautiful, 
so kind, so sweet — 

Seconp Lapy: She is, indeed. 

First Lavy: Why doesn’t some prince 
marry her? 

Seconp Lapy (Putting her finger on her 


lips): Hush! (The Lapres draw close 
to each other.) 

First Lapy (Whispering): What’s the 
matter? 

Seconp Lapy: The King won’t hear of 
it. Don’t say marry! He won’t let the 
word be spoken. 

First Lapy: Why? 

Seconp Lapy: He must want to keep 
her all to himself. He’s so rude to 
visiting princes that they go home. 

Frrst Lavy: Poor Princess, what does 
she do? 

Seconp Lapy: I don’t believe she 
minds. 

Frrst Lapy: Indeed! 

Seconp Lapy: You see, she’s in love 
with a shepherd, and though he never 
can hope to win her, at least she 
doesn’t have to marry anyone else. 
(The Turrp Court Lapy enters.) 

Turrp Lapy: Have you heard the 
news? 

Seconp Lapy: What news? 

Turrp Lapy: You haven’t heard yet! 








































Why, everyone in court is laughing 
about it! 

First AND Seconp Lapis: Tell us. 

Tuirrp Lapy: The King, the King. 
. . . (She giggles.) 

First AND Seconp LapreEs: What 7s it? 

Tuirp Lapy: He says the Princess can 
be married. 

Frrst Lapy: When? 

Seconp Lapy (Almost at the same time) : 
To whom? 

Tuirp Lapy: To the man who can 
make a stone float in the air! 

First Lapy (Slowly): Make a stone 
float in the air! 

Turep Lavy: That’s his way of keeping 
the Princess by his side forever. 

Frrst Lavy: Poor Princess, she’ll die an 
old maid. (The ladies go out.) 

* * * 
Scene IT 

Sertine: Same as Scene I. 

At Rise: The Princess and the SHep- 
HERD enter from the right. 

Princess: Now there is some hope. 

SuepuHerp: Is there? I’d do anything in 
the world to win you, but no man can 
make a stone float in the air. 

Princess: Are you sure? 
SHEPHERD: Perhaps if I studied magic 
for years and years, I could learn. 
Princess: Magic! (Scornfully) Hocus 
pocus! Father used to keep a magi- 
cian at court till we found how he did 
his tricks. 

SHEPHERD: Then how can I ever make 
that stone float in the air? 

Princess (Taking a paper from a little 
bag she carries): Here is a paper my 
father gave me. He said it would 
help. 

SHEPHERD (Eagerly): Let me see. Why, 
I can’t even read it! 


Princess (Over his shoulder): It looks 
like writing only it isn’t. 

SHEPHERD: We’re no better off than we 
were before. 

Princess: Oh, why did my father do 
this to me? 

SHEPHERD: Your father loves you, 
Princess. This must have a meaning 
and I shall find out what it is. 

Princess: It looks like writing done the 
wrong way round — 

SHEPHERD: As if you saw it in a mirror 

. mirror. . . . I’ve heard of mir- 
ror writing. Maybe this is it. Let’s 
look at it in a glass. 

Princess: Here is one. (She produces a 
mirror from her bag.) 

SHEPHERD (Holding the paper in front 
of the glass): Look. The King’s mes- 
sage. “Try Science.” What’s Science? 

Princess (Speaking at the same time): 
Who’s Science? 

SHEPHERD (Unfolding the paper): 
There’s more. (Reads) 

“‘He who by Science would be led 
Must learn to look inside his head.” 

Princess: What does that mean? 

SHEPHERD: I don’t know, but I’m going 
to find out and win your hand. (They 
go out together.) 

* * * 
Scene III 

Sertine: The same. 

At Rise: The Kine and all his court 
enter. The Kine and the Princess sit 
on thrones. 

Kina: Daughter, this is the day when 
young men may ask for your hand. 
All they have to do is to make a 
stone —a very small stone — float 
in the air. I am certain that anyone 
who really loves you should have no 
difficulty at all. 





Princess (Softly): If only my shepherd 
comes in time! 

Heratp: A stranger is at the gate, 
Your Highness. 

Kine: Announce him. 

Heratp: His Royal Highness, the 
Prince of Arna. (With a flourish the 
HERALD steps aside and the PRIncE 
enters with the Roya Wizarp.) 

Kine (Advancing to meet him): Wel- 
come, Your Royal Highness. Have 
you come to ask for my daughter’s 
hand? 

Prince oF ArnA:I have. I have learned 
from the stars that she is to be my 
wife. The Royal Wizard has told me. 

Kina: Indeed. 

PRINCE oF ARNA (Nudging the Wizarp 
with his foot): Speak up. You did say 
so, didn’t you? 

Wizarp: It is so written in the stars. 

Kine (Very solemnly): Bring in the 
stone. (The HERALD goes out, and re- 
turns with the stone, which he carries 
on a small table covered with silver 
cloth. He deposits it with the utmost 
ceremony in front of the thrones.) 

Wizarp (Advancing to the table): 

Dark stars and bright stars, 
Red stars and white stars. 

Kina: The Prince has to do it himself. 

Prince oF Arna: I’m not sure I re- 
member all the words in the spell. 
Some of them were quite long. 

Princess (Eagerly): Perhaps you’d 
rather not try, Prince. 

Seconp Lapy: Poor girl, she’s still hop- 
ing her shepherd will win her. 

PRINCE OF ARNA: 

Red stars and white stars, 
Something, something and bright 
stars. 


silver cloth. The Lavies titier as he 
gets mixed up. PRINCE looks closely at 
stone.) I think it moved a little. 

Princess (Positively): I’m sure it didn’t. 
It didn’t move the tiniest bit. I was 
watching. 

PRINCE OF ArNA (T° the Wizarp): You 
wretch. You’ve been fooling me. This 
Princess doesn’t want to marry me. 
You and your stars! I’ll make you 
pay for this! (Exit, pushing the W1z- 
ARD in front of him.) 

Princess (Covering the stone again): Oh 
father, how glad I am I didn’t have 
to marry such a silly prince! I hope 
my shepherd comes in time. 

Herap: Another man is at the gate, 
Your Highness. 

Kina: Announce him. 

Herap: The Prince of Tripota. (The 
PRINCE enters, self-important and 
rather fussy.) 

Prince or Tripota: I have come to 
move mountains to win the lady. (He 
bows with a great flourish to the Prin- 
CESS.) 

Kine: Oh, no, not mountains, just a 
very small stone. I don’t even ask to 
have it float in the air a long while, 
half a minute will be enough. 

Prince or Tripota: Most beautiful 
lady, I have studied magic since I 
was a child. I can make dewdrops 
into diamonds. 

Kine: I’d like to see some of those 
diamonds. 

Prince or Tripota: Unfortunately I 
left them all in my own country. But 
everyone there says I am a very great 
magician. They have said it since I 
was a little boy. Show me the stone 
and I shall make it float. 


(As the Prince is speaking, he lifts the Princess (Lifting the cloth): It is on the 
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table, Your Highness. 

Prince or Tripota: That tiny thing — 
a trifle. Watch me keep it in the air. 

Princess (Aside): Oh, I hope not. 

Prince oF Tripota (Making passes): 
Vir Luro Lupo Arcadeyevna. Abaca- 
dabra. (He drops his handkerchief 
over the pebble.) When I lift this hand- 
kerchief, the stone will rise into the 
air. (He pulls the handkerchief away, 
and his face falls.) 

First Lapy: It’s still on the table. 

Seconp Lapy: I knew it would be. 

Turrp Lapy: And he thought he was a 
magician. 

Prince oF Tripota: But they all told 
me I was a great magician, ever since 
I was a little, little boy — and that 
stone hasn’t moved at all. 

Kina: It doesn’t pay to believe every- 
thing that’s told you. Good-bye, 
Prince. 

Prince or Tripora: If I can’t do it, 
nobody can. (The Prince goes out.) 
Princess: Poor fellow, he really be- 
lieved the stories he told about him- 

self. (She replaces the silver cloth.) 

Kina: Neither of those foolish Princes 
has won you. I’m glad, for I’d hate 
to have you marry a fool. You'll be 
much better off with me. 

Princess: I had hoped that someone 
else would come. 

First Lapy: It’s very late. 

Kina: Take the stone away. 

Princess: Father, let us wait a little 
while longer. (She hangs on his arm, 
pleading.) 

Kine: As you wish, child, but the sun 
is down now. No one is likely to 
come. 

Heratp: A man is at the gate, Your 
Highness. 


Kina: Announce him. 

Hera.p: I can’t. He hasn’t any title. 
He’s just a shepherd. 

SHEPHERD (Bursting in): I can do it! 
I can do it! I’ve just seen how. 
Where’s the stone? 

Kine: Don’t be too sure, shepherd. 
Two Princes thought they could 
make that stone float, but failed. 

SHEPHERD: Let me try, Your Majesty. 
You said that anyone who made the 
stone float would win the Princess. 

Kina: There lies the stone. (The Prin- 
CESS uncovers it.) 

Tuirp Lapy: Where did a shepherd 
learn magic spells? 

SHEPHERD: This is not magic, Your 
Ladyship. It is Science. 

Tuirp Lapy: Science! What’s Science? 
Where do you find it? 

SHEPHERD (Smiling at the King, who 
smiles back): He who by Science 
would be led, Must learn to look in- 
side his head. 

Kine: Did you? 

SHEPHERD: Yes, Your Majesty. Watch. 
(He takes a mortar and pestle which he 
has brought in a bundle tied to his 
crook, and grinds the pebble.) 

First Lapy: He’s grinding up the 
stone. It’s quite fine powder now. 
SHEPHERD: Of course. Powder can stay 
up in the air half a minute, can’t it? 
Look, Your Majesty, the stone is 
ready to float. (He pours the dust into 
his hand, holds his hand in front of his 
lips, and blows the dust into the air.) 

Kine: Take my daughter, shepherd. 
(He joins their hands.) I kept her only 
till I was sure she married a man who 
could use his brain. 


THE END 





Grades 1, 2, 3 





The Runaway Balloon 


by Isabel McLennan McMeekin 


Characters 
TRIXIE 
MOoNnkKEY 
BALLOON KEEPER 
Bic Bear 
DipPer 
Scene I 

SETTING: A garden. 

At Rise: Trixie, a blond-haired child, is 
skipping about with her balloon, 
singing. 

TRIXIE: 

I went to the animal fair, 

And the birds and the beasts were 
there, 

The monkey . . . (MonkKEy enters.) 

Monkey: Good morning. Did you call 
me? 

Trrxie: Mercy no! I was just singing. 
Where did you come from? 

Monkey: That’s a secret. (He whispers 
loudly) I’ve run away. 

Trrxie: So have [! 

Monkey: Why did you run away, little 
girl? You have no master to make 
you dance when you want to sleep 
and sleep when you want to dance. 

Trrxte: I have no master but I’ve got a 
grandpa and a grandma who are 
just as bad. They won’t let me play 
with my balloon ’cept just for a half 
hour after lunch. I’ve got to sew and 
practice and study and be good all 
day long, so I just ran away. I came 
here to the park garden so I could 
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play and play and play with my 
beautiful balloon. 

Monkey: I like your balloon. I like 
yellow ones best of all. Will you let 
me play with it? 

Trixie: You might break it. You have 
such sharp little claws. A little teeny 
weeny prick, and it would all be gone. 

Monkey (Beginning to whimper): I 
want to see it. Let me see it, please, 
Little Girl. 

Trixie: My name isn’t Little Girl. It’s 
Trixie, and I won’t let you see it. So 
there! Mr. Runaway Monkey. 

Monkey: You’re a runaway girl your- 
self and I will see it! (He jumps at it 
and the balloon pops.) 

Trixie (Squealing): Oh, oh, oh. Look 
what you did to my beautiful yellow 
balloon. You horrid little monkey. I 
just hate you, yes, I do! (She is sob- 
bing loudly by this time.) 

Monkey: I’m awful sorry. Honest I 
am. I didn’t mean to do it. I didn’t 
even know my claws were that sharp. 
Please forgive me, Trixie. I'll take 
you to Balloon Land and maybe we 
can get it back again. 

Trixie (Still sobbing a little, but com- 
forted): Where’s Balloon Land? I 
never even heard of it. 

Monkey: There are lots of things we 
animals know about that you silly 
children have never heard of. What 
did you think became of all the bal- 








loons that popped? There must be a 
thousand every day. They’ve got to 
go somewhere! 

Trixie: I guess they do. I never 
thought of that. When can we go to 
Balloon Land, and what’s it like? 

Monkey: I needn’t bother to tell you 
what it’s like if we’re going there. We 
can go right now if you wish. Do just 
as I do and you'll be there in two 
shakes of a monkey’s tail. (He bows 
three times and then takes a backward 
jump. She does the same as the curtain 


falls.) 

* . 

Scene II 

Settinc: Balloon Land. 

At Rise: Trrxie and Monkey enter. 
There are balloons everywhere. TRrx1£ 
holds out her hands and runs about. 

Trixie: Here, here, maybe it is here. 
Balloons, balloons, balloons, oh how 
beautiful! 

Monkey: All the ones that children 
ever lost, my dear! 

Trixie: Red, blue, purple, green, I 
have never seen so many. Are they 
truly all the balloons that ever were? 

Monkey: I think so, but I’ve been 
away for a long while. I used to play 
here when I was a tiny monk; all the 
little anima!s come here to play, tiny 
squirrels and puppies, little chickens 
and even baby elephants in their 
dreams. I haven’t been back for a 
long time, and all I remembered 
about the place was balloons, bal- 
loons, balloons, a kind of balloon 
heaven. 

Trixie: I see every color but yellow. 
My balloon was yellow. Why aren’t 
there any yellow ones here? I knew I 
would never find mine. (She begins to 
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cry.) 

Monkey: Stop! Stop! Don’t ery. I'll 
call the Balloon Keeper and he will 
tell us. 

Trixie: Oh please do. Then I won’t cry. 
Monkey: Mr. Balloon Keeper, YOO- 
HOO! (BaLLtoon KEEPER enters.) 
BatLtoon Keeper: Well, well, well, 

young Monk, did you call me? 

Monkey: Yes, sir, this Little Girl whose 
name is Trixie has lost her balloon — 
orrather ... 

Trixie (Beginning to cry again): He 
broke it and I'll never find it any 
more. I know I won’t. It’s run away. 

Battoon Keeper: Why, Little Girl 
Trixie, you will I am sure. Look how 
many hundreds and hundreds of bal- 
loons there are all around you. 
Surely it is here! 

TrrxiE: No, sir, it isn’t. (She is still 
sniffling.) It was a yellow balloon and 
there isn’t a single yellow balloon 
here. I have looked at them all. 

Ba.ioon Keeper: But of course there 
isn’t a yellow balloon here, my child. 
They don’t come here at all. They 
are needed somewhere else. 

Monkey: Where are they needed? I 
thought all balloons came here. 

Baututoon Keeper: No, certainly not, 
not yellow ones. They go to the 
moon. The Man in the Moon needs 
them to keep the moon fat. Every 
month it gets slim and little, only 
half a moon and then a lot of yellow 
balloons have to come to fill it up. He 
needs them every one and just has to 
have them, too. That’s why yellow 
ballons pop sooner than any other 
kind. Remember that next time you 
buy one. 

Trrxie: Can I get it back, ever? 





Bautuoon Keeper: Of course you can, 
Trixie, if you want it that much. You 
can go there right now and just take 
it. He won’t mind I know. He’s a fine 
old fellow, that Man in the Moon. 

Monkey: All right, I know the way. 
I'll lead you straight there. 

BaLLoon Keeper: Wait a minute and 
T’ll get you a basket of lunch. It will 
be a long trip. (He exits and returns in 
a second with a basket which he gives to 
Trrxiz.) Good-bye! Good-bye! 

Trixie: Oh, how kind of you, and what 
a cute little basket. What’s in it? 

BaLLoon Keeper: There’s candy and 
fruit and cheese. All the things chil- 
dren like best, and now good-bye 


and good luck. (He waves. They call. 


“Good-bye” and start off as curtain 
falls. 


* 


* 


Scene IIT 
SertinG: The sky with a large moon. 


* 


Ar Rise: Stage is empty. Enter Trixie 
and Monkey. 

Trex: How big the stars are and how 
bright. 

Monkey: The moon is round and fat 
tonight. I’m sure he won’t miss it if 
we take one little balloon out of it. 

Trrxip: I don’t think we ought to until 
we ask. I’m sure my grandma 
wouldn’t like me to. She’d call it 
stealing. 

Monkey: Well, perhaps you are right, 
Trixie. Monkeys aren’t as particular 
about stealing as well brought up 
little girls are. Often I’ve snatched a 
banana or two. 

Trrxie: Well, you shouldn’t have done 
it. Call the Man in the Moon and we 

Monkey (He calls loudly): Mister Man 
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in the Moo-oon, Mister Man in the 
Moo-oon! (There is no answer but in a 
second the Bia Brar and the Dipper 
appear.) 

Bear: Did someone call the Man in the 
Moon? He isn’t here. He had to go to 
earth to see about the planting of the 
corn so he left us in charge. 

Dipper: What can we do for you? 

TrrxiE: Please may I have my yellow 
balloon back. I want it so much. 

Monkey: It’s my fault. I broke it and I 
promised she could get it back, so 
please, please give it to her. 

Bear: I don’t know what to say. It 
would leave a hole in the moon and 
the master wouldn’t like that. 

Dipper: It wouldn’t look pretty at all. 
Now would it? 

TrrxiE (Beginning to cry again): I knew 
I wouldn’t get it. Boohoo, boohoo! 
Monkey (In an aside to Bear and 
Dipper): She’l] cry and cry and cry, 
and then it will start to rain and flood 
all the corn crop which has just been 
planted. You don’t want that to 

happen, do you? 

Bear: No, we don’t. That would be 
awful. When we are in charge it sim- 
ply mustn’t happen. Must it, Dipper? 

Dipper: No, we can’t let it. I think 
we'd better let her take the balloon. 

Trrxte: Goody, goody! I won’t cry any 
more. 

Monkey: That’s fine. Reach up and 
take it very gently and we'll see what 
happens. 

Dipper: Careful, please! 

Bear: Careful, please! (Trrxie takes it 
and circle comes out of moon leaving a 
large blue hole.) 

Monkey: Look, it did leave an awful 
scar. 








Dipper: We'll have to fix it some way. 

Bear: What can we do? 

Monkey: I’ve got a good idea. We'll 
mend it with cheese. The moon is 
made of cheese, you know. 

Trixie: How smart of you, Monk. 
Quick the cheese! (She reaches in bas- 
ket and gets out piece of yellow paper 
with bit of fresh paste on it and covers 
the hole.) 

Bear: That’s fine. It doesn’t show at all. 


Dipper: You'd never know a single bit 
was gone. Good-bye, little girl. Come 
back to see us soon again, and you 
too, Mister Monk! 

Trixie: Good-bye, and thank you all. I 
am so happy to get my lovely yellow 
balloon back again. I think I’ll kiss 
you, Monk, and hug you too! (She 
does as curtain falls.) 


THE END 


Mother Goose’s Children 


by Claribel Nothnagle 


Characters 
Moruer Goose 
Humpty Dumpty 
LittLe Miss Murret 
LittLe Bo-PEEP 
JacK-Br-NIMBLE 
LittLe Boy Biue 
JACK AND JILL 
LittLe Boy 

Time: The present. 

Setrtine: Mother Gooseland. 

At Rise: Humpty Dumpty and LittLe 
Miss Mourret, dressed as nearly like 
they are shown in the nursery rhyme 
books as possible, enter. 

Humpty: 
I’m sick of falling off my wall. 
Soon there'll be no me at all! 

Miss Morret: 
I’m sick of spiders coming, too. 
At least no spiders frighten you. 
(Lirtte Bo-Prep enters, looking all 
around her.) 
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Bo-PEEpP: 

Has anybody seen my sheep? 
I’m so distracted I could weep. 
If I can find them once again 
T’ll lock them up inside a pen. 
(JacK-BE-NIMBLE enters.) 

JacK-Br-NIMBLE: 

Oh dear, my candlestick is gone. 

I haven’t had it since the dawn, 

So how can I jump over it? 

Mother Goose will have a fit. 
(Lirrte Boy BuuvE enters. After him 
come Jack and JIL.) 

Humpty: Good morning, Jack, Jill, and 
Boy Blue. 

Boy Buive: Good morning. (Seeing his 
downcast expression) What is wrong 
with you? 

You look as if perhaps you’re mad. 
If this is true, it’s very sad. 

Humpty: 

I’m mad at falling off my wall. 
The king’s men are no help at all. 





I really think we should rebel 
And take vacations for a spell. 

Boy BuveE: 

Well, I'll admit I’m sick of blue. 
I'd like to wear another hue. 

JACK AND JILL: 

And we keep climbing up our hill 
Just to take another spill. 

Miss Morret: 

Let’s all agree we won’t obey 
When Mother Goose arrives today. 

Humpty: I will hold tight to my wall. 

JACK AND JILL: Down the hill we will 
not fall. 

Miss Morret: The spider will not 
frighten me. 

Bo-Prsp: I don’t care where my sheep 
may be. 

JacK-Be-NimBLE: I will not make my 
jump today. 

Boy Buve: And I shall wear a suit of 
gray. (They all sit down in a row, 
cross their arms, and look stubborn. 
Moruer Gooss enters.) 

Moruer Goose: 

Come, children, hurry to your work. 

Good nursery rhymers should not 
shirk. 

(No answer.) 

What’s the matter, children dear? 

You're getting lazy, I do fear. 

JacK-Bre-NIMBLE: 

I’m sorry, Mother, but it’s true. 
We're tired of the tasks we do. 

Moruer Goose: 

But children now need nursery rhymes 
As much as those of other times. 

JacK-Br-NimB.E: I’ve lost my candle. 

Humpty: My sides hurt. 

Boy Buve: And I would like a new gray 
shirt. 

Bo-Peep: I’m sick of looking for my 
sheep. 
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Miss Morrer: And I’m afraid my 
curds won’t keep. 

JACK: 

I'd like to climb that hill just once 
Without my being such a dunce. 
(Moruer Goose looks at them slowly, 
one at a time.) 

Moruer Goose: 

All right, children, you shall be 
Forevermore completely free. 
(She goes out.) 

Humpty: Now that we’re free, what 
will we do? 

Boy Buive: I’m going to get a suit 
that’s new. (Goes out.) 

Miss Murret (Still sitting) : 

I don’t feel hungry any more, 
And sitting is an awful bore. 

JacK-Bre-Nms .eE: I hate to sit. What 
say we jump? 

Humpty: What for? I’d surely get a 
bump. 

JacK-BE-NIMBLE: Well, what do you 
suggest we do? (Boy BLUE reénters 
in a gray suit. He is carrying a rubber 
ball.) That suit does not look well on 
you. 

Boy Buive (Frowning): I wish I had my 
old one back. 

JL: Come on, let’s play at something, 
Jack. 

Boy Buve: I have a ball. Let’s play at 
that. (They start a game of baseball. 

_ Humpty strikes the ball and runs one 
base. Then he drops out, panting.) 

Hompty: Sorry, but I’m much too fat. 
(The others begin to quarrel.) 

JacK-Bre-N mB iE: There you go! Three 
strikes! You’re out! 

Miss Murret: You don’t know what 
it’s all about! (A Littie Boy enters 
with a book in his hand. He is dressed 
as any little boy might dress.) 








Humpty: 
A boy is coming down the walk. 
Sh! He mustn’t hear us talk. 
Miss Morret: 
Don’t you remember? He can’t see 
Or hear rhyme folks like you and me. 
(LittLe Boy walks to center of stage 
and leafs through his book.) 
Litt.e Boy: 
Oh dear, the pages all are bare. 
There are no rhymes nor pictures 
there. 
(He throws the book away.) 
I do not understand what’s wrong. 
The rhymes are not where they be- 
long. 
(He starts to cry and goes out.) 
Miss Mourret: Poor little boy! Oh dear, 
oh dear! 
Jr: And it is all our fault, I fear. 
Humpty: 
I really don’t mind falling much. 
It’s better than ball games and such. 
JacKk-Bn-NmBLE (Seeing his candle- 
stick in a corner): 
There’s my candle! Boy, oh boy! 
Jumping it is quite a joy. 
JILL: 
If Mother Goose would just come 
back, 
Let’s promise not our jobs to slack. 
Morser Goose (Reéntering): 
My children, I have overheard, 
So start your work and keep your 
word. 


(Jack begins jumping the candlestick, 

Humpty climbs on his wall. A desk 

can be used for this purpose. JacK and 

JILL pick up a pail and start walking 

off with it. Miss Murrer sits down 

with her bowl and begins to eat. Bo- 

Prep shades her eyes with her hand 

and begins looking for her sheep. Boy 

BLUE goes off stage and returns in his 

blue suit again. As this has to be done 

quickly, he can slip a blue blouse over 

the suit he is already wearing. The 

LittLe Boy reénters and picks up his 

book again.) 

LittLeE Boy: 

Maybe I should save my book 

And take again another look. 

I can’t believe the rhymes aren’t 
there. 

It really wouldn’t be quite fair. 

(He opens the book and gives a gasp of 

joy:) 

They’re there! Hooray! Jack, Jill, 
Boy Blue, 

Miss Muffet, Humpty Dumpty too! 

(He is turning the pages.) 

Jack-Be-Nimble and Bo-Peep! 

Now my book I’ll always keep! 

(He goes out reciting nursery rhymes. 

The nursery rhyme characters follow, 

still performing their tasks as much as 


they can.) 


THE END 





The Digits 


by Amy J. DeMay 


Characters 

Tue Nine Dierrts. 

ZERO, a boy, smaller than the other 
children. 

Fatuer, Arithmetic Book I. 

Moruer, Arithmetic Book II. 

Sertine: An ordinary school room. 

At Rise: The Nive Diarrs 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9 stand in a straight line, so 
they number from the left to the right of 
the observer. 0 is seated on the floor in 
the center front. FatHER and MotHER 
ARITHMETIC sit in chairs at the left. 
As each digit speaks he steps out of the 
line forward, and when he has finished 
he steps back to his place in the line. 
The Diarrs 0, 1, 3, 6, 9 should be boys 
and 2, 4, 5, '7, 8 should be girls. 
(Drawing himself up proudly): I am 
the most important digit of all in the 
Arithmetic Family, because I am the 
largest amount. 9 is 1 more than 8, 
2 more than 7, 3 more than 6, 4 more 
than 5, and 5 more than 4. 9 is 6 more 
than 8, 7 more than 2, 8 more than 1, 
and 9, my whole self, is 9 more than 
Baby Zero. 

8 (Turning to look at 9): What does it 
matter how big you are? What really 
matters is how much a digit is used. I 
am sure that 8 is used more than 9, 
and I think people like 8 better than 
9. Besides, I am in much better pro- 
portion than you are. Look at your 
big head and your tiny thin body. 
Then look at my nice round head and 
my round body, which is the same 


shape and just a little bit bigger than 
my head, as it ought to be. 


7 (Turning to look towards 8 and 9): I 


think I look nicer than either of you. 
My head and my body are both 
slender. 9 is hard to write, and 8 is 
harder yet. It is easy for people to 
make a nice thin number like 7; just 
a stroke across and then down, like 
this. (Makes it with his finger in the 
air.) Besides, I make a week; there 
are 7 days in a week. 


6 (Looking at 7 and 8): My sympathies 


are with my brother 9, as I am made 
the opposite of him. I have a slender 
body with a big foot. People, I know, 
like me very much. I stand for half a 
year and half a dozen. 

(Talking to the other four): Being 
hard to make doesn’t matter much. I 
am just as hard to make as 8, but 
people use me more than you four. I 
am half of ten. Children count by 
fives. There are five school days in a 
week. A five-cent-piece or nickel is a 
piece of money. 


: Maybe I haven’t so much to boast 


about; but I notice people like me 
very much. I am important in meas- 
ures— 4 quarts make a gallon, 4 
pecks make a bushel. Once on a time, 
before people knew much about 
numbers, they could count only to 
four; they said 1, 2, 3, 4, a lot. 


: That’s true, but digit 4 wouldn’t be 


alive if it weren’t for me. There have 
to be three things before there can be 








4, 5, 6, 7, 8, or 9. Then three of me 
make 9, and two of me make 6. 

: Yes, indeed, Brother 3, but I am 
much more important than you or 
any of the others. People count by 
twos more often than they count by 
threes or fours. Then 2 pints make a 
quart, and 2 glasses make a pint. 
People walk by twos in couples and 
in pairs. Each one has 2 hands, 2 
feet, 2 eyes, 2 ears, and 2 sides to the 
body. You will have to look a long 
while, brother and sister digits, to 
find any number who is more im- 
portant to the arithmetic family than 
I am. 

: Nonsense, Sister 2. You have forgot- 
ten me. There wouldn’t be any 2 or 
any of the other digits if it were not 
for me. I am the oldest of you all, and 
you all need me to be made at all. If 
I should die, or be lost out of the 
number books, you would all die with 
me. On the other hand, you might all 
be erased from the Arithmetic Books 
and I could still work alone, because 
people could just make a few more of 
me, as they did four thousand years 
ago, when they had no figures to 
stand for any number but one. Then 
they put down two ones for two, 
three ones for three, and so on. 
(Jumping to his feet): Ha! ha! Brother 
1. You seem to think you are more 
important than any of the other 
digits. I am just as important as any 
of you. There are many numbers 
that you could not write down with- 
out me. I am the baby, of course, as 
I was born into the number family 
thousands of years after the rest of 
you. But the idea of me has always 
been, because before anybody had 


even one of anything he must have 
had nothing at all. I stand for that 
nothing, or naught, or Zero. The 
trouble was that for thousands of 
years folks had no number to stand 
for zero. It is interesting that they 
decided to use a ring which has noth- 
ing at all in the middle. Nothing at 
all may not sound very valuable; 
yet without me the most important 
part of writing numbers larger than 
9 would be impossible. Move along, 
leaving a space between each two of 
you, and I’ll show you a trick. (The 
Digits separate so as to leave spaces 
between each two of them.) Now let 
me show you how you can each be 
made ten times as big as you are, 
with my help. (He steps to observer’s 
right of 1, speaking as he stops, and 
then moving to the right of 2, and so on 
down.) With 1 I make 10. With 2 I 
make 20. With 3 I make 30. With 4 
I make 40. With 5 I make 50. With 
6 I make 60. With 7 I make 70. 
With 8 I make 80. With 9 I make 90. 
(Then 0 takes his place in center front, 
squatting down on the floor.) 


: I can do some stunts in the decades, 


too. (1 pulls second 1 card from behind 
the first, and holds it beside the first 1 
card.) With my twin I make 11. One 
1 and one 10. 


: Yes, each of us can do that. With my 


twin I make 66, 6 tens and 6 ones. 


: You are right, Brother 6; I can do 


that, too. With my twin I make 99, 
9 units and 9 tens. 

(Rising and pulling out the second 0 
and placing it beside the first): With 
my twin I make nothing at all. I am 
no more than I was before. Two 
nothings are still nothing at all. 





9: We have the joke on Baby Zero this 
time. How do you feel now, you 
naughty naught? 

Moruer AritHMetic (Rising from her 
chair): What are you digits quarrel- 
ing about? Can’t you be good little 
digits? 

: Zero stands for nothing at all, but he 
thinks he is more important than any 
of us because he helps make 20, 30, 
40, 50, 60, 70, 80, and 90. 

: We have been showing him how we 
can make two-figure numbers with our 
twins without any help from him, 
while he with his twin is not a bit 
more than he was before. 

FatHerR ARITHMETIC (Rising from 
chair): Never mind, Zero, show your 
brothers and sisters another trick 
with your twin. 

0: All right. Put away your twin cards 
first. Here I go. (Zero with his two 
zero cards steps to observer’s right of 1, 
and then to the right of 2, and so on 
down the line.) With 1 I make 100. 
With 2 I make 200. With 3 I make 
300. With 4 I make 400. With 5 I 
make 500. With 6 I make 600. With 
7 I make 700. With 8 I make 800. 
With 9 I make 900. If you have your 
twins I can show you another trick. 
Here, 9, step forward with your twin 
card and we will show a pretty trick. 
(9 steps forward holding two 9 cards, 
and 0 with two cards steps to observer's 
right of him.) With 99 I make ninety- 
nine hundred, or nine thousand nine 
hundred. 

Fatuer AritHMetic: Well done, my 
son. You have proved yourself im- 
portant. But remember, you would 
not be of any use at all without your 
brother and sister digits. 
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6: Why are we called digits? 

Moruer ARITHMETIC: You see, people 
learned to count on their fingers in 
the first place. The names of the fin- 
gers was once digits. (Holds up both 
hands with fingers outspread.) 

8: Then Zero really isn’t a digit at all, 
because even one finger makes 1. 

3: Yes, and there are ten fingers on a 
person’s two hands. How is that? 
There are but nine digits of us with- 
out Zero. 

Moruer AritHMeEtic: You are right. 
But that is a long story. Just notice 
that the digits of the two whole hands, 
ten digits, is made by your oldest 
brother, 1, and your youngest 


brother, Zero, taking hold of hands. 
(0, who is at the observer’s left of 1, 
now goes to the other side of 1. The two 
take hold of hands and walk to the 
other end of the line and stand after 9.) 
1 and 0 (Together) : We begin the second 


decade of numbers, called teens. 
(They return to their former place at 
the beginning of the line, and take 
places as 0, 1.) 

MortHer ARITHMETIC: You see why 
Zero has been adopted into our fam- 
ily of digits, and has been made your 
brother digit. 

FatTHer Aritumetic: I think there are 
many more tricks you digits can do. 

8: Yes, see us count by twos. (0, 2, 4, 
6, 8 step forward and make a row. 
Then each says his name all down the 
line, thus, 0, 2, 4, 6, 8.) 

6: We show the even numbers. Every 
large number that has a zero, 2, 4, 6, 
or 8 at the right-hand end is an even 
number. (They step back into the line.) 

9: We can count that way, too. Step 
forward, odd numbers. (1, 3, 5, 7, 2 








step forward into a line and say their 
numbers in turn, 1, 8, 5, 7, 9.) 

7: We show the odd numbers. Every 
large number that has 1, 3, 5, 7, or 9 
at the right-hand end is an odd num- 
ber. (They step back into line.) 

FaTHER ARITHMETIC: Now make some 
more decades. 

5: What are decades? 

Fatuer AritHMetic: Each ten num- 
bers makes a decade — 1 to 10 is the 
first decade; 11 to 20 is the second; 
21 to 30 is the third; 31 to 40 is the 
fourth; 41 to 50 is the fifth; 51 to 60 
is the sixth; 61 to 70 is the seventh; 
71 to 80 is the eighth; 81 to 90 is the 
ninth; 91 to 100 is the tenth. 

: Then 10 decades or 10 tens make 100. 
: Each of us digits when it stands alone 
makes just that many ones or units. 
: But when two of us stand side by 
side, the one on your left is worth ten 
times as much as his brother or sister 
on the right. See, here it is. (Takes out 
second 2 and places it beside first.) 
This 2 at your right is 2, just 2 ones. 
This 2 at your left is 10 times 2 ones, 
so it stands for 20; so the number is 2 


tens and 2 ones, which is 22. (Re- 
places second 2 card.) 

8 (Stepping forward): I help make the 
fourth decade. Step up beside me, 6, 
and we’ll give a sample. (6 steps be- 
side 3 to make 36.) With 6 I make 86, 
8 tens, 6 units. 

4. I help make the fifth decade. Come 
up, 2. With 2 I make 42. 

5: I help make the sixth decade. Step 
up, 3. With 8 I make 53. 

6: I help make the seventh decade. 
Help me, 4. With 4 I make 64. 

7: I help make the eighth decade. I 
want 8 to help me. With 8 I make 78. 

8: I help make the ninth decade. 8 shall 
help me. With 8 I make 83. 

9: I help make the tenth decade. Step 
beside me, 2. With 2 I make 92. 

Moruer Aritumetic: That was well 
done, my little digits. You see, dear 
children, that when you get beyond 
nine, you need each other and our 
adopted baby Zero to help make 
larger numbers. None of you can get 
along without the others. You are all 
important. 


THE END 





Part Four 


Plays for Victory 





For the Duration 


by Walter Hackett 


Characters 

Tom Hix, American boy, 16 years old. 

Mrs. Hix, mother to Tom and Nancy. 

Nancy Hitt, sister to Tom, 15 years old. 

Mr. Hit, the father. 

Ronatp Barty, English refugee, 16 
years old. 

Curt Hansen, Norwegian refugee, 15 
years old. 

Settine: The living room of the Hill 
home. 

At Rise: Mrs. Hux is seated in easy 
chair downstage left; she is knitting. 
Tom Hix is upstage center on divan. 
He is busy figuring, a pad held on his 
knee. Scattered around him are a few 
travel folders. After some swift scrib- 
bling, he suddenly looks up. 

Tom (Triumphantly): There! Just right! 

Mrs. Hiix: What’s that, Tom? 

Tom: I said — just right. I’ve got it all 
figured out, right down to the last 
dime. 

Mrs. Hit: I’m glad for your sake, but 
would you mind telling me just what 
you have figured out? 

Tom: My budget. 

Mrs. Hin: I wish you’d stop talking 
at sixes and sevens and explain 
exactly what you mean. That is, 
unless it’s something personal. 

Tom: There’s nothing personal about 
it. It’s just the budget I’ve worked 
out for our trip. 


Mrs. Hux: Trip? Oh, yes — our trip 


to the mountains. So that’s why 
you’ve been scribbling away for the 
past half-hour? 

Tom: That’s right. I guess all of us can 
stand a vacation. Last summer, Dad 
was up to his neck in work at the 
shipyard. You were busy with your 
Red Cross training course, Nancy 
was doing volunteer work at the 
Defense Council, and I was working 
at the grocery store. So I think this 
winter vacation idea is a swell one. 
Just think . . . spending Christmas 
up in the mountains. Plenty of snow 
for skiing, good ice for skating. It’ll 
be fun, don’t you think? 

Mrs. Hitt: Yes, I think it will be fun, 
Tom. 

Tom: I’ve saved an even forty dollars 
from what I earned this past summer. 
Part of it I'll have to use for a new 
pair of skis. The rest I'll use for ski 
lessons. I hear they have a good in- 
structor up there. 

Mrs. Hinu: What do you intend doing 
with the balance of the money? 

Tom: I'll probably spend it up there 
at the mountains. (He picks up a 
travel folder and looks at it.) Bald 
Mountain Lodge, here we come! 
(He rises and starts to pace back and 
forth.) Golly! I’ve been thinking 
about this vacation for the past two 
months — ever since I suggested it 
to you and Dad. Aren’t you excited 








about it, Mom? 

Mrs. Hit: Yes, I suppose I am. 

Tom (He crosses to her): Look, Mom, 
you don’t mind my using this money 
on my vacation, do you? 

Mrs. Hutu: No. I don’t mind. It’s your 
money, Tom. You’ve earned it. I 
told you that you could spend it 
any way you saw fit. (Tom crosses to 
divan and sits down.) You mentioned 
that several boys from school were 
planning to be at Bald Mountain 
during Christmas week. 

Tom: They — er — were, but I guess 
they’ve changed their minds. 

Mrs. Hii: That’s too bad. It would 
have been company for you. (Pause) 
Why did they change their minds? 

Tom (Slowly): They ... they said 
they had other uses for their money. 
(He pauses.) 

Mrs. Hix: Yes? (Suggesting it) Per- 
haps they want to use it to buy 
Christmas presents. 

Tom: Not exactly. They’re using it 
to buy War Savings Bonds. Can you 
imagine that! 

Mrs. Hixt: Yes, I can. Certainly it’s 
far from wrong to buy War Bonds. 

Tom: Don’t misunderstand me. What 
I really mean is—if they were 
going, I’d be sure of having some fun. 
(Recovering his enthusiasm) But that’s 
all right. I'll probably meet some 
other fellows around my own age. 
Anyways, it’s the skiing and the 
rest of the sports that interest me. 
(There is a pause, during which Tom 
stares at his Motuer.) Mom, when 
you sit back like that, and knit fast, 
it means you’ve got something on 
your mind. 

Mrs. Hit (Still knitting away): Is that 


so? (Nancy enters, unobserved, and 
stands listening.) 

Tom: Yes, it is so. You’ve got some- 
thing on your mind this very minute. 
I can tell every time. (Pause) I'll bet 
you’re mad because I’m going to 
spend my money on a new pair of 
skis and some lessons. (Pause) Maybe 
you want me to put it into War 
Bonds? 

Mrs. Hitt: Have I said that? 

Tom: No. But you sort of look it. 
(Grumbling a bit) After all, it’s my 
money. I earned it. You said I could 
do anything I wanted to with it. 

Nancy (Crossing down): Tom, you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
talking to Mother that way. You 
stop it. 

Tom: No one asked you to stick your 
nose into my affairs. 

Nancy: You’re nothing but a spoiled, 
selfish brat. 

Tom: Is that so? 

Nancy: Yes, that’s so, Tom Hill. 

Tom: Now, you listen to me, Nancy. 

Nancy (Mimicking him): Now, you 
listen to me. 

Mrs. Hix (Quietly): That will be all. 

Nancy: But, Mother — 

Mrs. Hitz: I won’t have you two 
bickering. In the first place, Nancy, 
you had no right to break into our 
conversation. (Tom looks triumphant.) 
As for you, Tom, you're sixteen, a 
young man. I expect you to behave 
as such. As far as your money is 
concerned, if you wish to spend it 
during our vacation, then by all 
means do so. It’s your money} you 
earned it. 

Tom: All I meant is that I — 

Mrs. Hitz (Firmly): The subject is 





closed. (NANCY picks up a magazine 
and drops into chair. Mrs. Hix 
resumes her knitting. Tom takes a 
small roll of bills from his pocket and 
starts counting them. Satisfied, he 
rises and crosses to the desk, where he 
tries a drawer which is locked.) May I 
help you, Tom? 

Tom: I’m looking for the key to the 
desk. I want to lock up my money. 
Mrs. Hix: It’s on top of the desk. 

(Tom looks around, finds key and 
unlocks drawer. He places money 
inside, relocks desk. Goes down to 

Moruer and holds out key.) 

Tom: You’d better hold this, Mother. 

Mrs. Hit: I believe it will be all right 
for you to keep it. You might want 
your money in a hurry. (Tom puts 
key in pocket. He crosses to divan, 
picks up book and starts to read.) 
I thought you were going roller 
skating this afternoon, Nancy? 

Nancy: I am. I’m waiting for Ronald 
to call for me. 

Mrs. Hitt: You mean Ronald Batty, 
that English boy? 

Nancy: Yes. 

Mrs. Hitt: He seems like a very 
gentlemanly chap. 

Nancy: He’s an awfully nice boy. 

Tom (Striving to talk a la English): My 
word! Tally-ho! And all that sort of 
rot, you know. 

Nancy: Ronald could give you a few 
lessons in good manners. 

Tom: Aw! He’s too polite. 

Mrs. Hix: There’s no such thing as 
being too polite. (A pause, then an 
offstage bell is heard.) 

Nancy: That must be Ronald. I'll 
let him in. (She exits. A pause, then 
her voice and Ronaup’s are heard.) 
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Rona.p: So sorry to be late, Nancy. 

Nancy: That’s quite all right, Ronald. 
Here, I'll take your coat. 

Ronatp: Oh, thank you so much. 
Nancy: Come into the living-room. I’m 
sure Mother would like to see you. 
Rona.p: Righto! (Nancy and Ronatp 

enter.) 

Nancy: Mother, you know Ronald. 

Mrs. Hutu: Yes, of course. (RONALD 
crosses to her.) How are you, Ronald? 

Ronaup: Very well, thank you, Mrs. 
Hill. I trust you’ve been well, too? 

Mrs. Hix: Yes — very well. 

Nancy: I'll be right with you. Just 
want to get my skates. Excuse me, 
please. (NANCY exits. RonNauLp drops 
into a chair.) 

Mrs. Hii: You’ve met my son, Tom, 
I believe. 

Ronan (He rises): Of course. How are 
you, Tom? 

Tom (During all this he has been reading 
book; nods without looking up): Not 
bad. (RONALD, embarrassed a bit, sits 
again.) 

Mrs. Hii: How do you like our Amer- 
ican schools, Ronald? 

Ronatp: Oh, very much. Very inter- 
esting. Rather different from our 
English schools. 

Mrs. Hix: I imagine that’s true. 

Ronan: I tell you, I’ve had to plug in 
order to keep up. But I’m managing 
quite well. (Nancy enters, carrying 
roller skates.) 

Nancy: Ready, Ronald? 

Rona.p (He rises): Quite. Your mother 
and I have been talking about your 
very fine American schools as com- 
pared to our English ones. 

Nancy: Have you heard from home 
recently? 








Rona.p: Yes. I had a letter this morn- 
ing. 

NAncy (Anziously): Everything is all 
right, I hope? 

Ronap: Yes. Mother is quite cheerful. 
She wrote that Father would be home 
on leave within a few days. 

Nancy: Ronald’s father is an RAF 
pilot. He’s seen a lot of action, hasn’t 
he, Ronald? 

Rona.p: Yes, a great deal. He’s been 
in service two years, you know. 
Mother said that Father wrote and 
told her what fine pilots the Ameri- 
cans are. He wrote that they’re 
helping no end. 

Mrs. Hix: I’m glad to hear that. 

Ronap (As though trying to avoid any 
further discussion): Shall we leave, 
Nancy? 

Nancy: Yes, perhaps we'd better go. 
The rest of the kids will be waiting. 
(Ronatp fumbles in pocket and takes 
out a slip of paper.) 

Rona.p: Mrs. Hill, do you know where 
I can get a check cashed? It’s my 
regular monthly spending allowance. 
It’s too late for me to get to the 
bank. 

Mrs. Hux: If it isn’t too large, I can 
cash it for you. 

Rona.p: It’s for twenty dollars. 

Mrs. Hit: I’m afraid not. I’m sure 
I haven’t that much money on hand. 
Er, I wonder — (She catches Tom’s 
eye and looks at him significantly.) 

Ronatp: Quite all right, Mrs. Hill. 
Sorry I mentioned it. Well, good-bye, 
all. 

Mars. Hix: Just a moment. (Mrs. Hii 
rises, goes to desk. She writes a few 
lines on piece of paper, then crosses to 
Ronayp and hands him the paper.) 





Take this note to Mr. Baker, the 
druggist at the corner. I’ve asked 
him to cash your check. 

Rona.p: Thank you so much. This will 
help me out considerably. I believe 
that store sells War Savings Bonds. 

Mrs. Hutu: Yes, they do. I’ve bought 
some there. 

Ronaxp: So much the better. 

Nancy (Inquiringly): So much the 
better? 

Rona.p: You see, every month, for the 
past six months, I’ve been taking 
eighteen dollars and seventy-five 
cents from my allowance and using 
it to buy a War Bond. 

Nancy: You’ve been doing that? 

Ronap: Yes. 

Mrs. Hix: That’s a patriotic gesture, 
Ronald — and a big one, too. ' 
Ronatp: I like to think of it as some- 
thing more than a gesture. I like to 
think of it as something of a duty to 
a country that’s offering me — well, 
shall we say, sanctuary. Of course 
I’m devoted to my own country, the 
same as all loyal Englishmen. When 
I’m old enough, I’m going home to 
enlist. Meanwhile, as I say, the 
United States is offering me protec- 
tion; and in order to maintain that 

protection, she needs money. 

Mrs. Hitz: And so every month you 
take practically your whole allow- 
ance and put it into War Bonds. 

Nancy: That means you only have a 
dollar and twenty-five cents a month 
left for spending money. 

Ronautp: As you Americans say: So 
what? What’s left is enough to go 
to an occasional cinema, and to take 
Nancy roller skating. (Briskly) Well, 
Nancy, we’re off. Nice to have seen 




















you again, Mrs. Hill. 

Mrs. Hiti: Come again, Ronald. 

Ronap: Thank you. (He and Nancy 
start to exit. RONALD pauses.) Cheerio, 
Tom. (Tom, who during all this has 
been listening, nods mutely in assent. 
Ronap and Nancy exit. Mrs. Hitu 
then resumes her knitting. Tom re- 
sumes his reading. After a long pause, 
Tom looks up.) 

Tom: Mom. 

Mrs. Hix: Yes, Tom? 

Tom: Sort of a funny fellow, isn’t he? 

Mrs. Hix: Ronald funny? If you call 
being frank and wholesome and full 
of patriotism funny, then I guess per- 
haps you’re right. 

Tom: I don’t think you get what I 
mean. 

Mrs. Hix: And I don’t think you get 
what he meant, or what I mean. 
(Before Tom can answer, the sound 
of an offstage doorbell is heard.) 
See who it is, Tom. Tom evits. 
After a pause, the voices of Tom and 
Curt HAnsEN are heard.) 

Tom: Yeah, O.K. Can’t I take care of it? 
My mother is resting. 

Curt: But it will not take long. I would 
appreciate it if you would allow me 
to speak to her. 

Tom: Well, I’m not sure. 

Mrs. Hix (She calls out): Whoever it 
is, Tom, have him come in. 

Tom (Calling back): O.K., Mom. (Tom 
and Curt enter. Curt is carrying a 
newsboy’s cloth bag. Curt ducks a 
little bow in the direction of Mrs. 
Hitt.) This is the new newsboy. He 
goes to our school. He’s in Nancy’s 
class. 

Curt: Yes, I am Curt Hansen. 

Mrs. Hix: The Norwegian boy. I’ve 
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heard of you. You live over on 
Water Street. 

Curt (Again bowing): That is correct. 
I live with my parents. 

Mrs. Hitz: Your English is very good. 
You have hardly an accent. 

Curt: In Norway I studied English for 
five years. 

Mrs. Hit: That explains it. Won’t you 
sit down? 

Curt: Thank you — no. I have only 
a minute. (Tom sits on divan.) 

Mrs. Hitt: What can I do for you, 
Curt? 

Curt: As Tom has told you, I am your 
new newsboy. I have just taken over 
this route. (He pauses.) 

Mrs. Hiwu (Encouragingly): Yes — go 
on. 

Curt: Perhaps you know that we news- 
paper boys are selling War Savings 
Stamps. 

Mrs. Hr: I know. I’ve bought some. 

Curt: Recently? Yes? 

Mrs. Hii: Now that you mention it, 
I haven’t. I’m afraid I’ve been a bit 
neglectful. I take it you would like to 
sell me some? 

Curt (Eagerly): Yes, very much. It 
would be an honor. 

Mrs. Hitt: How many have you? 

Curt: I will see. (He takes a paper 
folder from a pocket and starts to 
fumble.) I do not think I have many 
left. Business has been O.K. (Draw- 
ing forth some stamps) Here we are. 
I have but eight twenty-five cent 
stamps left. 

Mrs. Hix: Tom, please get my purse. 

It’s in the desk in one of the pigeon- 

holes. (Tom rises and crosses to desk. 

He brings forth purse from pigeon- 

hole. He goes down to MotueEr and 










































hands her the purse, then resumes seat 
on divan. She fumbles with purse. 
Takes out some money and hands it to 
Curt.) There you are, Curt. I’m 
sorry you haven’t any more stamps. 
(Curt hands her the stamps. He takes 
the money and puts it in pocket.) 

Curt: Perhaps if I stop in next week, 
you may wish to buy some. Yes? 

Mrs. Hitt: I’ll make it a point to buy 
some. (At this point a noise is heard 
offstage.) 

Tom: That must be Dad. 

Mrs. Hixx: He’s home early. I hope 
nothing is wrong. (Mr. Hutu enters. 
He crosses to WiF®.) 

Mr. Hitt: Hello, mother. (He gives her 
brief peck on cheek.) How are you? 
Mrs. Hiti: Nothing wrong, dear, I 

hope. 

Mr. Huu: I’ve got to go back tonight 
and give the late production shift a 
hand. So I left early. Thought I’d 
get a little rest. 

Mrs. Hix: You need it. You’re work- 
ing very hard. 

Mr. Hitz: How have you been, Tom? 

Tom: Fine, dad. (Mr. Hix gazes at 
Curt, who is preparing to leave.) 

Mrs. Hux: This is Curt Hansen our 
newspaper boy. He’s been selling me 
some War Stamps. 

Mr. Hitt (He drops into a chair): 
Good for him. 

Mrs. Hitt: Curt is the Norwegian 
boy who lives on Water Street. 

Mr. Hut: Is that so? And you’re out 
selling War Savings Stamps, eh, 
Curt? 

Curt: Yes, sir. The two dollars worth 
of stamps that Mrs. Hill bought will 
buy a soldier a good, warm blanket. 

Mr. Hut: And four dollars will buy 


him a steel helmet. (Laughing) You 
see, Curt, we read the same material. 
Pretty interesting reading, I call it. 

Curt: I think so, sir. Well, good-bye, 
everyone; and thank you, Mrs. Hill. 

Tom (He rises): I'll see you to the door, 
Curt. 

Curt: Thank you. (Tom and Curt 
exit.) 

Mr. Hit: I think our plans are due 
for a little change. I just learned 
about it today; or perhaps I should 
say, I just decided it today. 

Mrs. Hit: I don’t understand what 
you mean. 

Mr. Hux: I'll wait for Tom. It means 
as much to him as it does to you and 
me. 

Mrs. Hiix: You sound ominous. 

Mr. Hitt: Nothing as bad as that. 

Mrs. Hiti: Now you’ve aroused my 
curiosity. (Tom enters.) 

Mr. Hit: Sit down, Tom. You’ll be 
interested in what I have to say. 
(Tom drops on to divan.) 

Tom: No bad news, dad? 

Mr. Hitz: I wouldn’t exactly call it 
bad news. (He pauses a couple of 
seconds before continuing.) I’m sorry 
to announce that our winter vaca- 
tion is off. (Mrs. Hutu raises her 
eyebrows. Tom stiffens.) 

Tom: Our vacation — off? Dad, you’re 
kidding. 

Mr. Hix: I am not. 

Mrs. Hitt: What happened, dear? 

Mr. Hix: The vice-president called 
me in this morning and told me that 
the shipyard is going to take on three 
thousand more men. And that means 
a iot more work for the production 
department, which in turn means 
more work for me. It means that I’ll 

















have to work every Sunday. 

Mrs. Hitt (Dismayed): Even Sundays? 
Oh, dear! 

Tom: Never mind about that. What 
about our vacation? Why didn’t you 
tell him you were going to go any- 
how. I’ll bet if you had, he wouldn’t 
have said a thing. 

Mr. Hux: I think you’re right, Tom. 
I don’t think there would have been 
a word said to me. He knows I'd like 
a vacation; he knows perhaps I need 
one. If I had wanted to make an 
issue of the point, the vice-president 
wouldn’t have objected at all. 

Tom: Then why didn’t you say some- 
thing, Dad? 

Mrs. Hitt: You’re being quite stub- 
born, Tom. 

Mr. Huw: I'll answer your question 
this way, Tom. (He crosses to mantel 
and takes down small modern boat 
model.) Two months ago the officials 
at the shipyard handed out a number 
of these Liberty ship models to em- 
ployees whose work has been out- 
standing. I was lucky enough to get 
one; and I regard this model as a 
symbol. 

Tom: How do you mean that? 

Mr. Hut: Not only do I regard it as a 
personal symbol, but also as a sym- 
bol of liberty. These liberty boats we 
are building are well named, for they 
carry to our allies and to our own 
boys much needed supplies... 
food, guns, oil, ammunition, ma- 
chinery, tanks and dozens of other 
vital, life-giving necessities. These 
boats are the connecting link be- 
tween us and liberty. 

Tom: I know all that, but — 

Mr. Hux (Interrupting): The people of 





the other United Nations aren’t ask- 

ing for any vacation. Our soldiers 

and sailors, the men of the merchant 
marine aren’t asking for any va- 
cation. 

Tom: That’s because they have a job 
to do. 

Mrs. Hix: And what have we to do, 
Tom? 

Mr. Hix: Let me tell you something 
interesting, son. To build a four 
hundred and forty-one foot Liberty 
ship it costs approximately one mil- 
lion eight hundred thousand dollars. 
Twenty-two hundred and fifty tons 
of steel plating go into it; and it 
takes twenty-seven thousand rivets 
to hold such a boat together. 

Mrs. Hix: The other night you men- 
tioned how much a rivet cost to drive 
into a ship. 

Mr. Hu: I did. It costs ten cents to 
drive a rivet into a ship. That means 
that each time such a rivet is driven, 
Uncle Sam has to sell a ten-cent de- 
fense stamp to cover the cost. You 
figure that an average riveter can 
drive one a minute and that there 
are twenty-seven thousand rivets in 
a Liberty ship, and you'll get an idea 
what goes into the making of a ship. 

Tom: That means that one of these 
boats costs two thousand and seven 
hundred dollars just for its rivets. 

Mr. Hix: That’s right, Tom. I could 
go on and give you yards of figures 
and facts, but that isn’t necessary. 
Just let me add this: to build ships 
you need money and manpower. A 
great many Americans can supply 
the money to buy bonds. Men like 
myself can supply the manpower. 

And men like myself can buy bonds. 












































Mrs. Hiti: The money that we were 
going to spend on our vacation can 
very easily be put into War Bonds. 

Mr. Hitt: That’s just what I had in 
mind. (He crosses to mantel, replaces 
model, and then goes to a chair and sits 
down.) So I’m sorry to disappoint 
you, Tom. I know you were counting 
on this vacation, but this business 
of building ships is more important. 
Remember, if every one wanted to 
take a vacation we wouldn’t be in 
this war very long. (Laughs) And 
that is my lecture for today. Class 
dismissed. After that, I think you’d 
better go out to the kitchen and 
drown your sorrow in a long glass of 
milk. (Mr. Hitt picks up a news- 
paper and commences to read it. 
Mrs. Hix continues with her knit- 
ting. Tom, after scratching his head, 
quietly arises. He crosses to the desk, 
where he takes the key from his pocket 
and unlocks it. He reaches into drawer 
and takes out his money, which he 
stuffs into his pocket. As Tom starts 
to exit, he pauses long enough to 
exchange glances with his Morner. 
He then leaves. A fairly long pause 





follows. Mr. Hii suddenly looks up.) 
Where’s Tom? 

Mrs. Hitt: Tom went out. (Pause) 
He took his money with him — all 
of it. 

Mr. Hix: I hope he didn’t take any 
offense at the way I spoke to him. 
After all, losing his vacation is sort of 
a big disappointment to him. 

Mrs. Hi: So I gathered. 

Mr. Hix: I hope he doesn’t go out 
and spend all of his money. 

Mrs. Hii: From the look on his face 
when he left, I know that’s just what 
he intends doing. 

Mr. Hix (He puts the paper down): 
That isn’t right. It’s silly. Why, he 
may come back with something 
trivial and expensive to boot. 

Mrs. Hiii: What he comes back with 
may be expensive, but I’ll guarantee 
it won’t be trivial. 

Mr. Hix: What’s that? I don’t follow 
you. 

Mrs. Hix: I'll guarantee that Tom 
will be back here inside fifteen min- 
utes with a fifty-dollar War Bond. 


THE END 














Victory for Liberty 


by Alice Very 


Characters 


Happy, a boy in soldier’s uniform. 
Bun, a boy in sailor’s uniform. 

TED, a boy in aviator’s uniform. 
Jory, a boy in marine’s uniform. 
Winny, a girl in WAAC’s uniform. 
Twinny, a girl in WAV E’s uniform. 
Patsy 
Kay 


\ girls in Red Cross nurses’ uniforms. 


LiBerty, in classic robes, holding torch with flashlight inside. 


Ten Cent War Stamp 
TWENTY-FIVE Cent War STAMP 
One-Firry 1n War STAMPS 

OnE Do.iarR War STAMP 

Fiery Cent War Stamp 

One Hunprep DoLiar War Bonp 
Ten Do.iars in War STAMPS 


children wearing placard with en- 
larged picture of stamps. 


Firty-FIvE THousAND DoLLaR War Bonp 


OTHER STAMPS AND Bonps 


Settine: Children’s play room, club 
room, or school room. Entrances right 
and left. A large chair center back. 
Over it hangs a large American flag. 

At Rise: Happy, Bup, Trp, and Jory 
stand at attention. 

Happy: 

I’m going to be a soldier. 
MacArthur’s aide I'll be. 

Bup: 

I’m going to be a sailor 
And sail around the sea. 

TEp: 

And I will fly an airplane, 
A pilot bold and free. 

JOEY: 

And I’m in the Marine Corps. 
You all need help from me. 





Happy: We’re not afraid of “axes.” 
Bun: If anyone attacks us. 
Ten: We'll fight them anywhere. 
JOEY: 

On each and every front we 

Will fight to save our country. 
Happy: On land — 
Bup: On sea — 
TED: In air! 

(All salute. Enter Winny and Twin- 

NY.) 
Winny: I want to join the Army. 
Twinny: I'll join the Navy, too. 
Happy: Go on, you can’t be soldiers. 
Bun: There isn’t room for you. 
Winny: 

It really takes the WAAC’ses 

To help you beat the axis. 








Twinny: You'll find us true and brave. 
Joey: All right then; come and save me. 
Bup: 

But don’t forget the Navy — 

The Navy rules the Wave. 

(Enter Patsy and Kay.) 
Patsy: 

We'll be the Red Cross nurses. 

We'll follow everywhere. 
Kay: 

To bind up cuts and bruises 

And give the boys good care. 
Patsy: Whenever help you’re needing 
Kay: The Red Cross will come speed- 

ing, 
Wrinny: Our country’s orders heeding, 
Twinny: On land — 


Patsy: On sea — 

Kay: In air! 
(Girls salute.) 

Happy: 


But what’s the use saluting 

Without a gun for shooting? 
Bup: Without a ship to sail in? 
Trp: Without a plane to fly? 
JOEY: 

We'd all look rather funny 

Without a cent of money 

For things we have to buy. 
Happy: Let’s all chip in a penny. 
Bup: Suppose we haven’t any? 
Ten: At least we all can try. 
Happy: I think I have a nickel. (Search- 

ing in pocket.) 
Bun: 

I know I have a dime, (Holding up 

dime.) 

Only I meant to save it 

Until a better time. 
Happy: 

I meant to keep mine handy 

For ice-cream or for candy. 
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JOEY: 
Oh, what’s a dime or nickel? 
Too small for any use! 
Winny: Our country needs our pennies. 
Twinny: We’ll give her no excuse. (A 
knock at the door.) 
Happy: Halt there and give the pass- 
word! 
Liserty (Within): Victory for Liberty! 
Happy: 
Come in; the word’s a good one, 
Whoever you may be. 
(Enter Liserty. Boys bring chair for- 
ward for her to sit.) 
Winny: Who is this stately lady? 
Twinny: I’ve seen her face before. 
Patsy: But where, I can’t remember. 
Kay: Please tell us who you are! 
LIBERTY: 
Yer, you have often seen me. 
I’m on the dime you hold, 
More beautiful than silver, 
More valuable than gold. 


It’s I who give you playtime 
And school and health and joy. 
I’m worth a lot of fighting 
To every girl and boy. 
Winny: Oh, tell us how to help you! 
TWINny: 
We’ve heard the radio say 
Some people do not like you 
And frighten you away. 
LIBERTY: 
Give me your dimes and pennies 
To prove your love is true, 
And I will show the wonders 
Even your pennies do. 
(Calling) : 
Little stamps, big stamps, war bonds 
too, 
Come and show us what you do! 
(Enter from both sides processions of 

















Stamps and Bonps.) 

Ten Cent STAMP: 

Though I’m just a little stamp 
You will see that I’m a champ. 
Soldiers know the reason why — 
See the cartridges I buy! 

(Holds up five cartridges.) 

TWENTY-FIVE Cent STAMP: 

Wait, the soldiers have to eat. 

I can bring them all a treat. 

(Shows mess-kit.) 

What does the army travel on? 

(I really hate to ask it.) 

This, says the great Napoleon, 

The mess-kit, or bread-basket. 
ONE-FIFTY IN STAMPS: 

First-aid kits are handy too, 

And give the girls some work to do. 

(Shows first-aid kit.) 

You'll be glad for what you gave 

When a soldier’s life they save. 

OnE Do.uar Stamp: I’I] bring a shovel. 
(Shows shovel.) 

Firry Cent Stamp: Here’s some wire. 
(Shows roll of wire.) 

One Hunprep Dotiar Bonn: This 
gun I bring will really fire. (Shows 
gun.) 

Ten Do.uars IN STAMPS: 

You'll find ten dollars is well spent 
To give the soldier boys a tent. 

Firty-FIVE THOUSAND Bonp: 

I am a bond of higher rank, 

To buy an airplane or a tank, 

But many little stamps, you see, 

Grow up to great big bonds like me. 





(Pulls in model tank, made from toy 
automobile or wagon. Stamps and 
Bonps line up on both sides of 
central group.) 

LIBERTY: 

Stop, friends, we’ve seen enough to 

know 

Big bonds from little pennies grow. 

And now, dear children, you'll agree, 

We need you all for victory. 

For all you give to aid the fight 

Keeps Freedom’s torch still burning 

bright. 

(Boys and girls come forward and put 
coins in LiBERTY’S torch.) 

Happy: Sure, you can have my nickel. 

Bun: I’m glad to give my dime. 

Ten: And here are all the pennies 

Jory: We’ve saved for quite a time. 

Winny: You’ve given us so many, 

Twrnny: We couldn’t quite keep track. 

Patsy: So here is just a little 

Kay: We're only giving back. 

Liperty (Rising, turning on flashlight 
in torch, holding aloft): 


Those who buy victory 
Don’t mind the cost. 
Spending for liberty 
Never is lost. 


Those who have once been free 
Never give in. 

Fight to the end with me. 
Freedom will win! 


THE END 











Part Five 





Vocational Guidance Play 





Prescription for Success 
by Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters 
Mr. Buyer, pharmacist clerk. 
FRANK. 
Mr. JONEs. 
PHIL. 

SettinG: A section of a drugstore. 

At Rise: Mr. Biye is behind the 
counter. After a moment FRANK enters 
breezily from right. 

Frank (Moving to counter): Are you 
Mr. Blackstone? 

Mr. Bryer: No, I’m Mr. Blye, his 
pharmacist clerk. Mr. Blackstone is 
not available right now. Is there any- 
thing I can do for you? 

Frank: I heard he wanted a boy to 
work in his store after school and on 
Saturdays, so I thought I’d apply for 
the job. I’m sixteen and in the second 
year of high school. 

Mr. Biye: Well, you may wait or come 
back later, whichever you wish. 

Frank: I’Il wait. I’m the first one here 
and I’m not going to lose my place. 
(Looks around) Nice store you have 
here. 


Mr. Biye: Yes, not a very large one, . 


but a busy one. Just make yourself 
at home while you’re waiting. 

Frank (Sitting in chair at table with his 
feet on another chair): Okeydoke! 
I'll bet it’s swell working here. Ice 
cream and candy; and look at the 
funny magazines! Boy! I wish Mr. 
Blackstone would hurry. I'd like to 
go to work right away. 


Mr. Briye (Laughingly): I’m afraid 
you'd find there was a little more to 
the work than eating ice cream and 
reading funny magazines. (Mr. Jongs, 
a customer, enters right, goes to counter.) 
How do you do, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones: It’s a nice morning, Mr. 
Blye. I’ve just got ten minutes to 
catch a train for the city. Can you 
fill this prescription for me in that 
time? (Hands him prescription.) 

Mr. Brye: I’m, afraid I couldn’t fill 
that within an hour, Mr. Jones. It 
calls for a particular brand that isn’t 
often wanted, and we don’t carry it 
in stock. We have other brands, but 
not this one. 

Mr. Jones: Perhaps some other brand 
will do. 

Mr. Biye: Ordinarily, it would. But in 
this case your doctor has expressly 
asked for this brand, and I would 
advise you to get it. 

Mr. Jones: Well, you know old Doc 
Blunt. If he says he wants something, 
that’s what he wants. (Takes pre- 
scription back) I'll get it filled in the 
city this time, but you might order 
some for me so that I can get it 
here when I want it again. (He 
moves right.) 

Mr. Briye: I'll do that, Mr. Jones. 
Have a pleasant trip. 

Mr. Jones: Thank you, I hope to. 
(He goes out right.) 

Frank: Why you lost a sale there, 
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didn’t you? Why didn’t you pass 

some other brand off on him. It’s all 

the same, isn’t it? 

Mr. Btye: No, there is often a great 
difference. Young man, if you are 
thinking of working in a drugstore, 
you must realize that a druggist’s 
integrity and the confidence of the 
public are more important than 
sales. 

Frank: He’d never have known the 
difference. 

Mr. Buyer: Perhaps not, but we would. 
(PHL enters from right, moves to 
counter.) 

Frank: Well, look who’s here! Hi ya, 
Bookworm. What do you want, a 
soda? Stick around and I’ll mix one 
for you bye and bye. 

Pur (Smilingly): No thanks, I’d rather 
live. (To Mr. Bryer) Is Mr. Black- 
stone in? I understand he has an 
opening for a boy. 

Mr. Biye: Mr. Blackstone isn’t avail- 
able right now, but if you wish, you 
may wait. 

Frank: Listen, Bookworm, Mr. Black- 
stone had an opening for a boy, but 
I’ve got the job cinched. I was here 
first, so it won’t do you any good to 
hang around. 

Pat: I still think I'll wait. (He takes a 
chair at table with FRan«K.) 

Mr. Biye (He is now dusting some 
medicine bottles behind the counter): 
Apparently you boys know each 
other. 

FRANK: Sure, we live on the same street 
and go to the same school. The only 
trouble with him is, he’s always read- 
ing or studying. 

Mr. Biye: There’s nothing radically 

wrong with that, is there? 


Puiu: It’s not as bad as he makes it. 
It’s just that I have to study hard 
to get my lessons. Some fellows are 
bright, I guess, and don’t have to 
study so hard. 

Frank (Strutting): Like me. . . . The 
boy wonder. I never study. 

Mr. Biye (Surprised): You don’t 
study? What do you expect to be 
when you grow up? 

Frank: Oh, there’s plenty of time to 
think about that. I’ll get something, 
all right. I’J] take care of that. 

Mr. Buiye: That’s rather a strange 
attitude to have toward your future, 
young man. Now just suppose some- 
one gave you fifty thousand dollars. 
What would you do? 

Frank: Gave me fifty thousand bucks? 
Huh! Anybody who'd do that would 
be crazy, so I’d call the police. 

Mr. Btye: Seriously, what would you 
do? 

Frank: Well, I guess I’d be glad to get 
it all right. I’d probably sit down 
and figure out how many ice cream 
stores I could buy, and how I could 
invest it so I wouldn’t have to worry 
when I got old... . 

Mr. Biye: That’s right. You would 
probably plan exactly how to spend 
it. Well, young man, you have your 
whole life to spend. You’d better do 
a little planning about that. It’s 
worth more than fifty thousand 
dollars. 

Puiu: That’s right. I’m planning what 
I’m going to be. I’m going to be 
a druggist if I can. 

Mr. Btiye: That’s interesting. I sup- 
pose you have thought a little about 
the requirements and the opportuni- 
ties in the work. 











Putt: Oh, yes indeed. We’re taught to 
do that in guidance classes. First we 
study the occupation, then we study 
our interests and abilities. If the two 
go together, it’s fine. 

Frank (Rising, with a gesture): And if 
they don’t, you start all over again. 
So it’s all a waste of time, isn’t it? 

Mr. Buiye (Jgnoring his remarks): 
There are plenty of opportunities in 
this business for young men. There 
are over 55,000 retail stores that do 
more than a billion and a half dollars 
worth of business every year. 

Frank: Wow! That’s some money. 
Don’t tell me you do much in a little 
store like this? 

Mr. Btiye: This is a small store, but we 
carry a very full stock of drugs. 

Puiu: I’ve found out that a druggist 
must not only be an expert techni- 
cian, but he also must be a salesman, 


a display man, an advertiser, and 
sometimes even a first aid attendant. 
Mr. Biye: Yes, and he must keep up 
on new trends in medicine, too. 
(Phone bell rings.) Excuse me, boys. 
(On telephone) Blackstone’s drug- 


store.... Yes. ... Yes, Dr. Blunt. 
.. Tight away. ... (Writes on 
pad) Yes, I have it. . . . Where? 
.. all right. . . . Thank you, Doc- 
tor. . . . (Hangs up.) Which one of 
you boys will go on an emergency 
errand for me? 

Frank: Nix. Not me. If I leave here 
now, Mr. Blackstone will come in. It 
would be just my luck. 

Puiu: I have my bicycle outside, I'll 
go. 

Mr. Buiye: Good. I'll appreciate your 
haste. (Moves to shelf and brings 
bottle to counter.) This is an emer- 


gency. The doctor said everything 
would be all right if the patient got 
this medicine for a hypo in fifteen 
minutes. Here’s the address. (Gives 
him bottle and slip of paper.) 

Put (Looks at paper — then quizzically 
at Frank): I think you... . 

FRANK (Quickly): Oh no you don’t! You 
said you’d take it, so don’t back out 
now. Besides, you have your bicycle, 
and I’d have to walk. 

Pui: All right, I'll take it. And I'll 
hurry, too. (He goes right quickly.) 
Frank (At table again): Boy, wouldn’t 
the joke be on him if Mr. Blackstone 

came in while he was gone? 

Mr. Bryer (Significantly): ’'m not so 
sure it would. 

Frank (Rising, wanders aimlessly about 
store, talking all the while): Phil says 
he wants to be a druggist. Heck, I 
guess I could say that, too. It proba- 
bly isn’t any harder than anything 
else. 

Mr. Brye: Being a druggist or pharma- 
cist, whichever you choose to call it, 
isn’t too hard if you’re willing to put 
in four years of good solid study in a 
college of pharmacy. 

Frank: What? Four years in college 
just to les+n to mix sodas and sell the 
stuff you nave in here? 

Mr. Biye: Young man, the druggist 
doesn’t go to college to learn to mix 
sodas and sell gadgets. That is just 
part of his service. The druggist is a 
trained expert who stands side by 
side with the doctor and the hospital 
in rendering service to the commun- 
ity. That young man who just vol- 
unteered to take some medicine all 
the way to Downing Street in an 
emergency is typical of the kind of 














service a druggist must give twenty- 
four hours a day. 

Frank (Quickly): Where did you say he 
went? Downing Street? 

Mr. Buys: Yes, 127 Downing Street. 
Do you know where that is? 

Frank (Soberly): That’s my house. 
I...1... wonder what’s wrong? 

Mr. Buyer: I don’t know, Sonny. I 
hope it isn’t too serious. . . . The 
doctor said that it would be all right 
if the medicine got there in time. 

Frank (Now evidently alarmed): 1 wish 
I knew what was wrong. It might be 
my mother. May I use your phone, 
please? 

Mr. Buys: Go right ahead. 

Frank: Thanks. (Steps behind counter, 
takes phone. On phone) Give me 3869, 
please. . . . Hello, is that you, Dad? 
This is Frank. What’s wrong? .. . 
Oh, she is? ... yes. . . . He did? 

. . . ’m up town in the drugstore. 

Ill come right home. . . . Goodbye. 





(Hangs up phone) It was my mother. 
She had a slight heart attack, but the 
doctor says she’ll be all right now 
that she has the medicine. Phil got 
there in a hurry. (Moves around 
front.) 

Mr. Buye: I’m glad it isn’t serious, son. 
I guess we’re both happy the boy got 
there in time. 

Frank (Thoughtfully): Yes, I guess we 
are... . Well, I’ll go along, now. 
Mr. Biye: Mr. Blackstone may be 
back any moment now. Can’t you 

wait? 

Frank: No, I can’t wait. Just tell Mr. 
Blackstone Phil is a good kid. 

Mr. Biye: You mean you... . 

Frank (Moving to right): 1 mean I 
think I’ll go home and plan how to 
spend that fifty thousand bucks the 
right way. (Goes right as Mr. BiyYE 
smilingly watches him.) 


THE END 








Part Six 


Radio Play 





The Boy Who Voted for Lincoln 


by Milton Richards 


Characters 

Hank Apams, an Illinois farmer. 

JupiTH Apams, his wife. 

Sam Apams, 12, their son. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

Joe WInsHIP. 

Jerry Hocan. 

Mr. SALForD. 

Man’s Voice, may be used for all other 
characters. 

Music: Up few bars, then fade to back- 
ground. 

Narrator: The Boy Who Voted for 
Lincoln! 

Music: Under out. 

Narrator: It is early in the summer of 
1860. Hank and Judith Adams and 
their son, Sam Adams, a manly lad 
of twelve, are at breakfast in their 
log farmhouse. 

Business: Fade out music. 

Mr. Apams (Genially): Well, it looks 
as if we’re going to have a fine crop 
this year, all right. Never saw a bet- 
ter stand of wheat. 

Mrs. Apams: I’m so glad, Hank. It 
means so much to us. 

Sam: I'll say! Remember two years 
ago when I was only ten? All winter 
long just a kind of ache in the place 
where my stomach was. It was awful 
and — 

Mrs. Apams (Quickly): Let’s not talk 
about it any more. Have some more 
pancakes, Sam. 


Sam: I sure will. Mm! Thanks, Ma. 
Business: Sound of dishes and eating 
utensils. Suddenly a loud pounding. 
St Moore (Hoarsely): Hank! Hank 

Adams! 

Mr. Apams: Who’s there? 

Busrness: Sound of chair being pushed 
back. Sound of steps across floor. Door 
opening. 

Mr. Apams: Why, come in, Si. What’s 
the trouble? 

Mrs. Apams: Why, it’s Mr. Moore! 

S1 Moore (Panting hard): I’ve come 
to warn you, Hank. 

Mr. Apams: Warn me! What’s up? 

S1 Moore (Breathlessly): A herd of 
cattle’s loose —and heading this 
way! Destroyed my oat field and all 
Ned Hillis’ corn. 

Mrs. Apams: Oh, Hank — our wheat! 

St Moore: Better get your rail fence 
up in a hurry. Not a minute to lose, 
Hank. 

Mr. Apams: Thanks for the warning. 

S1 Moore: It’s all right. Hope you can 
save your wheat. S’long! Got to warn 
the rest of the neighbors. 

Mr. Apams: S’long, Si! 

Business: Sound of horses’ hooves. 
Neighing. Then fade out. 

Mr. Apams (Shouting): Sam, hitch up 
the oxen to the wagon loaded with 
the rails. I’m cutting across the 
fields! 

Business: Horses’ hooves fade out. 





Mr. Apams (Down mike): Hurry now, 
Sam! 

Mrs. Apams (Tearfully): Get a move 
on, son. 

Sam: I am, Ma. (Sound of oxen being 
yoked. Clatter of rails.) Giddap. 
Gotta hurry, Jug. (Puffs.) Gotta 
hurry, Jolly. Can’t let those steers 
trample our wheat. It’s our living! 

Mrs. Apams: Ready, Sam? 

Sam: You bet, Ma! Don’t worry, now! 

Mrs. Apams (Anziously): Hurry, Sam! 
If those cattle get in before the fence 
is up — 

Sam: I’ll get there, Ma! 

Business: Sound of wagon bumping. 
Clatter of rails. 

Sam: These ruts are sure deep and 
muddy after last night’s rain. Gotta 
keep Jug and Jolly moving right 
along so’s we won’t get stuck! Move 
along, (Grunts.) Jolly — hurry! 

Business: Wagon bumps. 

Sam (Shouting): There’s the wheat 
field! Whee! Gosh, (Voice becomes 
anxious) I didn’t mean for the oxen 
to stop! I said “‘ Whee!” not “Whoa!” 
Holy cow, they’ve stopped dead 
still! Git along now, Jolly! Git along, 
Jug! Pull — pull! (Voice breaks.) Oh, 
we're stuck! Yep, the right wheels are 
in clear to the hubs. What’ll I do 
now? What’ll I do? 

Business: Oxen grunting. Wagon jolt- 
ing, etc. 

Sam: No use, I guess. Maybe, if I call 
Pa — (Gasps) Oh, criminy, over 
that hill — the cattle! They’re comin’ 
straight for our wheat field! (Sobs) 
Oh, Pa! Pa! The wheat! 

Business: Fade in sound of horses’ 
hooves. 

Sam (Excited) : Someone’s coming down 
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the road! Hey! Hey, Mister! 

Businsss: Galloping comes closer. 

Voice (Shouting): Don’t worry, son! 
Block up your wheels and put rails 
under them. I’ll help head off the 
cattle! 

Business: Galloping fades out. 

Sam (Yelling): He’s going to help Pa! 
Glory be! 

Business: Distant shouting. 

Sam: He’s doin’ it. He sure can ride. 
He and Pa are heading the steers off 
all right. Glory be! 

Business: Sound of cattle bellowing up, 
then fade out. 

Sam (Sobs in relief): The wheat’s safe! 
The wheat’s safe! (Blows his nose. 
Gulps.) But, gosh, the stranger told 
me how to block my wheels up, and 
I clean forgot. I better do it. The 
cattle might come back this way 
again. 

Business: Grunting. Wagon creaking. 
Rails clattering. 

Sam: There! Now pull, Jolly! Giddap, 
Jug! 

Business: Sound of wagon. 

Sam: That did it! And here comes Pa! 

Mr. Apams (Out of breath): That sure 
was a close call, son! If it hadn’t been 
for Abe, we’d have lost the crop, sure. 
I never could have headed off them 
steers alone. 

Sam: Abe who? Friend of yours, Pa? 

Mr. Apams: Why, that was Abe 
Lincoln, son. On his way to make a 
speech some place. As for being a 
friend of mine, I guess Abe’s just 
about everybody’s friend. 

Sam: He was ours, all right. I didn’t 
even get a good look at him, either — 
he went by so fast. What’s he do, 
Pa? Farming, like us? 





Mr. Apams: He’s a lawyer, son. In 
politics, too. Fact is, he’s just been 
nominated for the presidency of the 
United States. On the new Republi- 
can party ticket. 

Sam: Honest? For President? 

Mr. Apams: Don’t know as he’s got 
much of a chance, though. 

Sam (Loyally): Why not? I guess we’d 
be lucky, wouldn’t we, Pa, to get a 
man as good as him? 

Mr. Apvams (Earnestly): You bet we 
would, Sam. 

Sam: Then why don’t you think he’ll 
get elected? 

Mr. Apams (Slowly): Wel-l-l, you see, 
Sam, he’s up against some pretty 
smart fellows. Men that make a busi- 
ness of being smart. Educated folks 
— like Stephen Douglas, f’rinstance. 

Sam (Persistently): But you’re going to 
vote for Abe Lincoln, aren’t you, 
Pa? 

Mr. Apams (Firmly): You bet, I am! 
Nothing can stop me from polling 
my vote for Abraham Lincoln, come 
next November. 

Business: Pause. Dead mike. 

NARRATOR: But something did stop 
Hank Adams from voting for Abe 
Lincoln. In early July he was thrown 
from a horse — fatally injured. His 
wife and son were with him when he 
died. 

Mr. Apams (Breathing heavily): Don’t 
— forget — the wheat, Sam. Take — 
it — into — Springfield. (Sighs.) 

Sam (Choking): I will, Pa. 

Mr. Apams: I meant — to take — it 
— in — election — day. When — I 
voted —for Abe Lincoln. Too — 
bad. 

Sam (Sobbing): Oh, Pa! Pa! 


Mrs. Apams (Brokenly): Hank! Hank! 
(Weeping desperately.) He’s gone! 

Music: Musical bridge. 

Business: Loud knocking at door. 

Mrs. Apams (Wearily): Go to the door, 
Sam. 

Sam: All right, Ma. (Sound of steps. 
Opening of door.) Hello. 

Jor: This the Adams farm, boy? 

Sam: Yessir. 

Mrs. Apams (In background): Who is 
it, Sam? 

Sam: It’s two men to see you, Ma. 

Mrs. Apams: Ask them in, Sam. Mind 
your manners. 

Sam: Come on in. 

Bustness: Sound of footsteps. Door 
closes. 

Mrs. Apams: Yes, what is it, gentle- 
men? 

Joe: I’m Joe Winship, Mum. And this 
here’s my pardner, Jerry Hogan. 

Mrs. Apams: How do you do? 

Jor: We’ve brought you a letter from 
Mr. Abe Lincoln. 

Mrs. Apams (Wonderingly): From Mr. 
Lincoln? 

Sam: Gosh! 

Business: Paper rustling. 

Mrs. Apams: Why, it’s addressed to 
both of us, Sam. 

Sam: To me, too? (Eagerly) Open it, 
Ma. What does it say? 

Mrs. Apams (Flustered): Oh, gentle- 
men, I’m sorry — I guess I’ve clean 
forgot my manners. Sam, push up 
some chairs for Mr. Winship and 
Mr. Hogan. 

Sam: All right, Ma. (Sound of steps.) 

JeRRw: Oh, don’t fuss for us, Mum. 
We're just — just part of the letter, 
you. might say. 

Business: Chairs drawn across floor. 





JERRY AND JOE: Thanks. 

Sam: Now what does the letter say, 
Ma? 

Business: Paper Crackling. 

Mrs. Apams (Softly): It’s a beautiful 
letter. God bless Abe Lincoln! 

JoE (Fervently): He’s a kind man, Mum. 

JERRY: Sure is. 

Joe: There aren’t many lawyers would 
let Jerry and me work out a debt, 
instead of paying straight cash. 

Sam: What does it say, Ma? 

Mrs. Apams: It says that Mr. Lincoln 
was deeply sorry to learn of your 
pa’s going two weeks ago. And — 
and he hopes we'll be kind enough to 
let these two friends of his, Mr. 
Winship and Mr. Hogan, work out a 
legal debt to him by helping with the 
farm work for a spell. 

Sam: Glory, Ma! Does that mean we'll 
have help threshing the wheat? 

Joe: It sure does, son. 

Jerry: All the help you need. 

Mrs. Apams (Choking): I don’t know 
what to say. It — it just seems like 
help from heaven. Of course Sam’s 
been doing fine, but he’s not yet a 
man grown. How can I thank Mr. 
Lincoln? 

Joe: We'll just tell him about the look 
on your face when you read the let- 
ter, Missus Adams. That'll be thanks 
enough for Abe. 

Sam: Is that all the letter, Ma? Didn’t 
he say anything about me? You said 
the letter was addressed to me, too. 

Mrs. Apams: Why, yes, Sam. Down 
here at the bottom is a note for you. 

Sam: Oh, read it, Ma! 

Mrs. Apams (Slowly) : It says: “Sam, I 
used to hear your father talk about 
what a fine boy you were. He was 
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very proud of you. I know he’s glad 
you're there to take care of your 
Mother. Don’t ever give up if you 
should get stuck in the mud again. 
There’s always a way out. Something 
or someone will come along to help if 
you just keep trusting the Al- 
mighty.” 

Sam: Glory, Ma! Abe Lincoln’s just got 
to be elected President. Why, I 
reckon he must be the best man in 
the whole world! 

Music: Musical bridge. Fade to sound 
of band music. Background of town 
noises. People laughing. Talking. 


Carts over streets, ete. 

Sam (Happily): Thanks, Mr. Salford. 
That’s a fine price for the wheat. My 
Ma’ll be awful glad. 

Mr. Sautrorp (Grunts): It’s prime good 
wheat, boy. These bags are powerful 
heavy. (Wagon creaks. Bags thud.) 


There! That’s the last of ’em. 

Sam (Enthusiastically): 1 never saw so 
many people in town before! Spring- 
field is sure exciting on election day. 

Mr. Satrorp: Sure is, Sam. Too bad 
your mother couldn’t come into town 
with you. 

Sam: Guess she plumb forgot it’s elec- 
tion day. But someone had to stay 
and take care of the farm., Mr. Win- 
ship and Mr. Hogan are gone now. 

Mr. Satrorp: Just the two of you 
now, eh? 

Sam: Yessir. But we manage fine. 
(Pause.) Say, Mr. Salford, I saw 
some banners saying: Elect Stephen 
Douglas President. (Anziously) You 
— you don’t think they will? 

Mr. Saurorp: Hard to tell, Sam. 

Sam (Earnestly): Mr. Abe Lincoln’s 
just got to be elected. My pa aimed to 





vote for him. 

Mr. Satrorp: Too bad he didn’t live to 
cast his ballot. Every vote counts. 
Sam (With suppressed excitement): 
Where’s the voting place, Mr. Sal- 

ford? 

Mr. Satrorp: Just follow the crowd, 
Sam. Just follow the crowd. 

Sam: I sure will! Well, good-bye, Mr. 
Salford! Thanks a lot. Giddap! 
(Sound of wagon jolting.) 

Bustness: Sound of horses’ hooves. 
Street noises up. Band music. Then 
fade to background. 

Sam: Whoa! I guess that must be the 
voting place, but I better ask to be 
sure. (Wagon creaks.) Say, Mister, is 
that where folks go to vote? 

Man (Booming): That’s right, young- 
ster! 

Sam: Thank you, sir. 

Man: Say-y-y! Where you going? Are 


you figurin’ to vote, bub? (Laughs 
loudly) Well, if you do, don’t vote for 
that scarecrow, Abe Lincoln! 
Bustness: Loud laughter of bystanders. 
Sound of feet climbing steps. Fade out 


street noises. Door closes. Fade in 
sound of loud voices inside room. 

Sam (Sturdily): Please, sir, can you tell 
me if those little booths are where 
people vote? 

Man: Huh? Oh, yep. But — hey! Hey! 
A kid just went into that booth. 
Yank him out! 

Business: Shouts. Hurrying feet. 

Man: Come on out of there, youngster! 

ANOTHER: What do you think you’re 
doin’, huh? 

Sam (Pleading): But — but I want to 
vote. Please let me go. I gotta vote for 
Mr. Lincoln! 

Man (Laughing): But you’re not old 
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enough to vote yet, kid. You have to 
be twenty-one. On your way — git! 

Sam: But, please, Mister, you don’t 
understand. I’m voting for my pa. 
He aimed to cast his ballot for Mr. 
Lincoln. 

Man: Well, he’ll have to come himself! 
(Impatiently) Now go on! Out of 
here! You’re just taking up floor 
space needed by legal voters. 

Sam (Tearfully): But my pa, he can’t 
come himself. Honest, Mister, why 
isn’t it all right for me to — 

Man (Angrily): Come on, boys. The 
kid’s stubborn. Throw him out! 

Sam: Please. Please, Mister! I want to 
vote! 

Business: Sound of scuffling over floor. 
Door opens. Shouts. 

Man: Out you go! 

Business: Door closes with bang. Sound 
of falling downstairs. 

Sam (Grunting and sobbing): They 
kicked me out! (Chokingly) My best 
pants — torn. My knees all skinned. 
What’ll Ma say? 

Voice (Kindly): What’s all this, bub? 

Sam: Please, Mister — I’m not doin’ 
anything. I’m going now. I didn’t 
know it was wrong. I was just trying 
to make Mr. Lincoln President. 

Voice (Gently): Were you, now? And 
what makes you think he ought to be 
President? 

Sam (Gulping): Because he’s so good — 
that’s why I tried to vote for him. I 
didn’t know it was wrong. I — 

Voice: You mean — you tried to cast a 
ballot for him — you? 

Sam: Not my ballot, sir. I was goin’ to 
vote for my pa. You see, he — he 
can’t vote for Mr. Lincoln like he 
said he was going to, because — be- 





cause (Chokes) he’s gone to heaven. 

Voice (Compassionately): I’m sorry, 
boy. 

Sam (Proudly): My pa, he knew Mr. 
Lincoln. 

Voice (Slowly): What was your father’s 
name? 

Sam: Henry Adams, Mister. We live 
out by Apple Creek, my ma and me. 
(Voice cheers) But Mr. Lincoln sent 
some men out to help us thresh our 
wheat, so we don’t have to worry all 
winter about having enough to eat. 
(Earnestly) My pa said Mr. Abe 
Lincoln was always going nice things 
like that. He was everybody’s friend, 
he said. 

Voice: I knew your father, son. He was 
a fine man. I’m glad you got the 
wheat threshed all right. 

Sam: I’m glad, too — except — except 
— my pa’s goin’ to feel awful bad up 
there, on account of not castin’ his 
vote for Mr. Lincoln. 

Voice: Is he? Wel-l-l, I reckon we 
ought to try and do something about 
that. You know, bub (Thoughtfully) I 
haven’t voted yet, myself. I was 
kind of debating about it. You see, 
(Slowly) I’m not completely con- 
vinced that Abe Lincoln is the man 
for President. 

Sam: But he is, Mister! Honest. My pa 
said so. 

Voice (Drawling): Wel-l-l, I don’t 
know that I can sincerely cast my 
ballot for Abe on my own account. 


But I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll go in 
and vote for Abe Lincoln for your 
father’s sake. 

Sam (Gratefully): Glory, Mister! That’s 
sure fine of you. Me and my ma — 
and my pa —- will be mighty grateful 
to you. 

Voice: I’m grateful to you, too, bub. 
You’ve sort of — eased my mind. I 
just hope I’m not making a mistake. 

Sam: Oh, no, sir! Of course, you’re not! 

Voice: (Humorously): Time will tell, 
my boy. Time will tell. 

Sam: Good-bye, sir, and thank you 
again. 

Voice (Down mike): Good-bye, bub. 

Sam: I wonder who he is. He’s awful 
tall and kind of homely, until you get 
to talking to him. He’s mighty nice, 
even if he wasn’t quite certain about 
voting for Mr. Lincoln. I reckon that 
since he knew my pa, I should have 
found out his name to tell Ma. 

Business: Shoutings. Cheers. 

Sam: Why, everybody seems to know 
him. I guess I’ll ask this man. Say, 
Mister, can you tell me who that tall 
man is, that one going up the steps? 

Man (Astonished): Why, boy, I thought 
everybody knew him! I reckon you’re 
from the country. Everybody in 
Springfield knows Abe Lincoln! 

Sam (Awed): Abe Lincoln! (Shouts 
enthusiastically) Mister, you mean 
President Lincoln! 


THE END 





Part Seven 


For the Director 





Production Notes 


The following hints as to the staging of the 
material in Puays are offered to facilitate per- 
formances by gathering all the necessary produc- 
tion information in readily accessible form. It 
must be stressed, however, that none of the ideas 
set forth below are to be considered as rules or 
prerequisites to successful performances. They 
are rather suggestions which must necessarily be 
altered and revised to fit the individual director's 
own casting and staging problems. 

Any of the plays contained in this magazine 
may be produced elaborately with authentic cos- 
tumes and beautiful sets, professional lighting and 
makeup; or often, just aseffectively, using nothing 
but a plain cyclorama or backdrop for scenery, a 
mere suggestion of furnishings and costumes, and 
little or no lighting. In most cases very little of the 
charm or realism of the plays will be lost, because 


they are selected with this in mind. Therefore, 
schools without any staging or lighting facilities 
need not feel that they cannot produce these plays. 
Many of them, on the other hand, like the Voca- 
tional Guidance Plays, are especially written for 
classroom production. 

Likewise, the Radio Plays may be used not 
only by those schools which have regular time on 
their local station, or by those which have sound 
equipment; but also by any group which can pur- 
chase a very inexpensive microphone unit to be 
hooked up with any radio. In this last case, the 
cast will “‘broadcast’’ from another classroom, 
from the cloakroom, or from behind stage in the 
auditorium, and will be heard wherever the 
speaker or radio is placed. Or, the cast may be 
grouped around a dummy microphone without 
any amplifier. 





Fires at VALLEY ForcE 


Characters: 9 male. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Except for the corporal, who wears a 
rag around his head and rags on his feet, the 
players appear in their ordinary clothes. 

Properties: A simulated old-fashioned musket; 
staffs for the boys, one with a bundle attached 
to it; sacks; knitted shawl; bread; paper- 
wrapped objects. 

Setting: This play is written primarily for produc- 
tion on a bare stage with no scenery. It may, 
of course, be produced with the most elaborate 
stage effects, costumes, and mechanical de- 
vices. 

Lighting: None required. 


JupGE DovuG.as PRESIDESs 


Characters: 6 male; extras. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: All players may be dressed in everyday 
clothes, except Stephen Douglas, who may 
wear a black gown. 

Properties: Gavel; a long rope; handkerchief. 

Setting: At rear center, on platform is the judge’s 
bench. Behind the bench is a row of windows 
which look out upon the yard. At left and right 
are doors. Near left door, forming an angle 
with bench, is the prisoner’s box. Along right 
wall is the jury box; chairs and stools are scat- 
tered upstage in front of bench. 

Lighting: None required. 
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Tue Junior ParTIsANS 


Characters: 10 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters wear everyday clothes, 

Properties: Books; cans of groceries; bag for Mrs. 
Lismer; bandannas; pails; simulated rifle. 

Setting: Except for Scene II, which is in darkness 
and therefore need not be changed, all scenes 
are in the store. In there is a stove, a counter, 
a glass case for candy, shelves with assorted 
groceries, a number of chairs, a corner for the 
postoffice with sectioned shelves, poultry food 
advertisements. 

Lighting: None required. Scene II is in darkness. 


DAVID AND THE SECOND LAFAYETTE 


Characters: 10 male; 8 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes; The children are all dressed in every- 
day modern clothes, except Jean, who is 
dressed in a French black school smock. Miss 
Farnsbee wears everyday clothes. Grandpapa 
Cohen wears a dark suit and a scholar’s cap. 
Lafayette is in elaborate military costume, and 
carries gloves. 

Properties: Books, paper, etc., normally to be 
found in a schoolroom; a ball; large books for 
Scene II; eye-glasses; papers. 

Setting: Scenes I and II are in a typical American 
schoolroom. Maps, globe, blackboard are in 
evidence. There is a door at the left. In front of 
the room and near the teacher’s desk is a big 








costume box containing a sword, a cocked hat, 
and various other bits of costumes of the revo- 
lutionary period, which are to be used in the 
school play. Scene II is a book-lined room, 
containing a table, several chairs, lamps, etc. 

Lighting: None required except in Scene II where 
the light becomes faint, and then comes on 
bright again. 


Do.iy SAVEs THE Day 


Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Characters may be dressed in clothes 
of the period. Washington wears the uniform 
of a Continental General, and the Captain that 
of the Hessians. 

Properties: A rag doll; riding crop; papers for the 
plans; pen knife; dipper; medal. 

Setting: There is an old well at the right, and a 
rustic table and chair at the left. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue FLoatine STONE 


Characters: 6 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 10 or 12 minutes. 

Costumes: These may be copied from any book of 
fairy tales. The King and Princess have gilt 
crowns, his rather more elaborate. The ladies 
should have Juliet caps or simple silver bands 
about their hair. The Shepherd wears a brown 
tunic and carries a crook made from cardboard. 
The Herald wears a tabard to which heraldic 
animals or fleur-de-lys cut from gay paper have 
been pinned. He should hold a trumpet; if there 
are none in the school band, one may be cut 
from cardboard and gilded. The Princes wear 
crowns and gay colors; if possible they have 
capes clasped with jewels from the useful 
Woolworth. The Wizard has flowing robes to 
which are pasted stars, moons, etc. 

Properties: A bag for the Princess, preferably a 
chatelaine, containing a folded piece of paper 
for the King’s message and a tiny mirror. A 
table, cloth, and pebble for the Herald to bring 
in. A bundle for the Shepherd containing a 
mortar and pestle; there must be ground up 
chalk or flour darkened with a little soot in the 
mortar, as the grinding of the stone has to be 
tricked a little. A handkerchief for the Prince 
of Tripota, made of bright-colored cloth. Two 
thrones, which may be draped chairs. 

Setting: This may be played before a plain 
cyclorama. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Runaway Ba.ioon 


Characters: 4 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Trixie is dressed in everyday clothes. 
The others wear costumes suggesting the char- 
acters they represent. 

Properties: Large number of balloons of all colors, 
two yellow balloons; basket, yellow paper with 
a bit of paste on back, for cheese. 
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Setting: Scene I requires nothing besides a few 
plants to make stage look like part of garden. 
Scene II requires merely a large number 
strewn all about the stage. Scene IIT has only 
a backdrop with stars and a very large moon 
hung on it. 

Lighting: None required. 

MortueEr Goosz’s CHILDREN 

Characters: 5 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: All the nursery rhyme children are 
dressed in traditional costumes. Little Boy 
Blue appears briefly dressed in gray. The Little 
Boy is dressed in everyday clothes. 

— Rubber ball, book, bowl, candlestick, 
pail. 

Setting: Pictures of nursery rhyme characters 
may be hung on the walls. A desk may be used 
for Humpty-Dumpty’s wall. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Dicits 


Characters: 6 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Each child taking the part of a digit 
wears a card in front with the large number 
written on it. 0, 1, 2, 6, 9, should have cards 
in back of them as well. Father and Mother 
Arithmetic each have white paper bands 
around their foreheads, labelled “‘ Father” and 
“Mother,” respectively. Each carries a large 
card made to look like a cover of a book. On 
Mother Arithmetic’s card is printed, Arith- 
metic Book I; on Father Arithmetic’s card is 
printed, Arithmetic Book II. 

Properties: Cards, approximately 9 by 12 inches. 

Setting: This may be done in front of the regular 
classroom with no change in scenery. 

Lighting: None required. 


For THE DuRATION 


Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Characters all wear everyday dress. 

Properties: Pad of paper, pencil, travel folders, 
piece of knitting, magazine, stage money, 
roller skates, check, newsboy’s bag, stamps, 
purse, small model boat, newspaper. 

Setting: The living-room is furnished like that of 
an average American home. There is an easy 
chair downstage left, a divan, upstage center, 
a mantel on right wall, a few chairs, small 
tables, book case, etc. 

Lighting: None required. 


Victory ror LIBERTY 


Characters: 4 male; five female; extras. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Characters are dressed in uniforms to 
represent those indicated. For the Stamps and 
Bonds, the players may wear large placards 
with enlarged picture of stamps, and amounts 
printed clearly. Liberty is dressed in the tradi- 
tional robes, and holds a torch. 





Properties: Placards, flashlight, dime, simulated 
cartridges and rifle, shovel, roll of wire, first- 
aid kit, mess-kit, model tank, coins. 

Setting: This may be either a play room, club 
room, or school room. Little furnishing is re- 
quired other than a large chair center back and 
American flag hanging on back wall above 
chair. 

Lighting: None required other than that supplied 
by flashlight at end. 


PRESCRIPTION FOR SUCCESS 


Characters: 4 male. 
Playing Time: 15 minutes. 


Costumes: All characters are in everyday clothes. 
ve Blye may wear a white coat if one is avail- 
able. 

Properties: Telephone on counter, bottle for Mr. 
Blye, prescription for Mr. Jones, paper and 
pencil for Mr. Blye. 

Setting: The setting represents a section of a 
drugstore. It should be symbolic rather than 
detailed. A black background with a large 
white 3 is suggested in lieu of rows of bot- 
tles, etc. There is a counter upstage, center. 
Down stage, left, is a table with a few chairs. 
Two or three large signs are significantly 
placed. Entrance is right. 

Lighting: None required. 
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YOU CAN COUNT ON US—A popular 
play for promoting the sale of War Bonds 
and Stamps. 


CITIZENS OF TOMORROW — An excit- 
ing play showing how the young members of 
a Victory Club are aiding their country. 


LINE-UP FOR VICTORY — How each 
one of us must back up the soldiers at the 
front is clearly dramatized in this new War 
Stamp and Bond play. 


PLAYS, Inc. - 





Plays for Victory 


The following plays which have appeared in past issues of our magazine 
are of invaluable aid to teachers in dramatizing what young people can 
do to help their country. 


Copies of these plays may be obtained by subscribers for ten cents each, plus postage 
Send your order to: 


8 Arlington Street - 


FOR LACK OF A NAIL — This fine play 
makes real the importance of the “Home 
Front” Campaign. 

NO MEDALS — A dramatic illustration of 
the important work done by Nurse’s Aides. 
TIN TO WIN — A salvage play for primary 
grades. 

MR. TOGO AND HIS FRIENDS—A 
telling drama stressing the need for coopera- 
tion from civilians at home. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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SPECIAL OCCASIONS 
IN JANUARY 


In addition to the many fine plays for holidays 
and special occasions in this issue, subscribers 
may also obtain plays from Volume | (1941- 
1942) for celebration of the following events: 


Janvary 17 — Benjamin Franklin's Birthday 
CITIZEN FRANKLIN OF PHILADELPHIA 
(For Junior and Senior High), October, 1942 


January 27th—Edison's patent of Incandescent Lamp 
EDISON'S LIGHT 

(For Junior and Senior High), January, 1942 

Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, 
may be produced royalty free by subscribers. 


Single copies of separate plays may be purchased 
for 10 cents each, 


PLATS, xc: SS 











Playboaks 


DO YOU KNOW THAT... 


You may obtain additional 
copies of any of the plays pub- 
lished in PLAYS for use by 
members of the cast. 


By ——- playbooks you 
can save much time and effort 
spent in copying out parts. 


We can supply you with copies 
of any play published to date. 


Each playbook costs only ten cents, 
plus postage 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS TIME- 
SAVING AID — SEND YOUR ORDER TO: 


PLAYS, Ine. 


Eight Arlington Street 
Beston, Massachusetts 








| F you are not already a regular subscriber to PLAYS, why 
not join the thousands of teachers, principals, and dramatic coaches 
all over the country who are finding it a “magazine which chooses 
material with suitability, purpose, and good literary quality.” 


ALL PLAYS MAY BE PRODUCED ROYALTY FREE BY SUBSCRIBERS 


Enter Your Subscription Now on This Order Form 


years to PLAYS, published monthly, October through May. 


Ci Send bill 


(One year, $3.00—Two years, $5.00) 


RUMPORD PRESS 
CONCORD,N.H. 
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Sponsored by Plays and Westinghouse 


E’RE paging the brilliant young play- 
wrights of 1962! 


Whe they will be, no one can tell. But where 
they are is no mystery. Right now they're doing 
long division, bounding Patagonia, and diagram- 
ming sentences in some schoolroom. 


To discover and encourage this latent talent, 
and to stimulate appreciation of the romance 
and drama of scientific achievement, PLAYS 
Magazine and Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company are jointly sponsoring a 
play-writing contest for youth. 


Any boy or girl, 15 years or younger, regularly 
enrolled in a private, parochial, public ele- 
mentary or junior high school in the United 
States, is eligible. 


Plays must be original, and deal with some 


specified phase of the physical sciences. Entries 
ad judged suitable will be published in “PLAYS.” 
Westinghouse is offering 15 prizes, totaling $500 
in War Bonds and Stamps, as follows: 


One First Prize $100 War Bond 
Five Second Prizes, each 50 War Bond 
Five Third Prizes, each 25 War Bond 


Five Fourth Prizes,cach 5 War Stamps 


Each teacher who has a pupil entered will 
receive from Westinghouse a classroom science 
chart, ‘The Biggest and Littlest Things in the 
Universe." 


Contest ends March 1, 1943. Official entry blanks 
and complete details of the contest may be obtained 
from PLAYS, the Drama Magazine for Young 
People, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


© Westinghouse 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY * PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Plants in 25 Cities . . . Offices Everywhere 





